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Preface. 




My Dear Little Readers^ — 

HOPE we are old acquaintances enough 
to be able to shake hands at meeting j 
and if we have not met before, let us 
do so, in the hope of many future 
gossips. I am very proud to own so many 
little friends, for I must call you all so, even 
if we have never seen or spoken to each other. 
For I love children dearly, — a love inherited, I may 
say, from my father, who was a great friend and crony 
with many little folks, now grown up into men and 
women. I have also a little public of my own — some 
young people, child critics — who read and make re- 
marks on all my books j and I like to flatter myself 





that all my little unknown circle of readers do it in 
the same frank, loving spirit. 

I wish I could peep into all your bright, cheerful 
homes, and give you a sort of Christmas kiss ; but as 
I cannot^ you must take the will for the deed, and let 
me very heartily wish you all, girls and boys, the very 
merriest, happiest, and most loving Christmas possible. 
For you know it is especially the '^ Children's Season," 
in remembrance of the Holy and Loving Child who 
was a pattern to us all, old and young. And so, in 
the spirit of Christmas-tide, 

I am, your loving friend. 

The Story-tej-i-er. 
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after it. The Rabbit scraped her burrow and reared 
her young in the sandy slopes; and the little Field 
Mouse made her nest of bent and grass, without 
fear of disturbance. The Bramble bushes were neigh- 
bours to the Gorse and Maple -, and among them all 
they made a tangle and undergrowth that was perfect 
paradise to the wild creatures who dwelt there. 

And the gray old Sea, like a good friend as he is, on 
the whole, never came too near to cause any disturb- 
ance or uprooting. There were no jagged, disagreeable 
rocks very close to fret him, — so that he only rushed 
and " roared like a nightingale 3 " and even in his 
fiercest moods, did but stir and lash up the lazy peb- 
bles, which did them a great deal of good, and no one 
else any harm. But, generally speaking, he was so even- 
tempered when he came with his creeping tides to this 
sheltered nook, that no one was much afraid of him. 
Then the little yellow Cistus straggled off the com- 
mon, and rooted herself among the pebbles down to the 
very verge of high-water mark ; and she tempted the 
Cranesbill and the Convolvulus to follow her; so that, 
when the spring-tides came, these little rambling, stray- 
mg vagrants all had the inestimable benefit of a salt- 
water bath, and were heaped all over with the olive- 
coloured trailing pods of the sea-weeds. 

Close under a very tall Bramble, which fenced off all 
the sea-winds, lived a little solitary Daisy, the prettiest 
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simple country lass that ever dwelt on a lea ! Her 
small round face was tinged daintily and rosily with a 
pink flush, and the bright yellow centre shone as 
brightly as ^old j and so she was the very idol of the 
folks that dwelt on the common. Strange to say, 
none of her kindred were near, for there was not 
another Daisy to be found on this side of the hedge ; 
and this might be one reason why she was such a 
favourite. There were one or two Violets tucked up 
snugly in the warmest corner, and there were abund- 
ance of Buttercups and Dandelions. There were I 
plenty of the lilac Cornbottle's blossoms, and not a | 
few Poppies, besides Wild Thyme, everywhere. The 
pale yellow spikes of the Toadflax pierced through 
the Brambles in all directions, and the Honeysuckle j 
stretched out her sweet tubes over all. In short, 
every flower that is most generally known came here | 
in its season, and they were true hardy colonists, and 
speedily peopled every corner. | 

And all had a kind notice for little Daisy — a nod, 
or a perfumed kiss carried by the wind, or a gentle 
whisper ; and she returned them all with merry nods 
and beaming smiles, like a happy little thing as she 
was. Her ancient and dearest friend, the Lark, 
always came to her the first when he returned from j 
singmg his morning psalm at the " heaven's door ; " 
the timid Mouse confided to her all the troubles and 
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cares that she endured with her tiny brood ; while 
even that gay rover, the Butterfly, found time to pay 
her a visit 3 and it is no wonder she was so popular, 
for she was ready to give her warm sympathy to every 
one, and was never too busy or too proud to listen to 
the very least of them all. 

And so the little community went on very happily 
and peacefully, and the Moon used to look down on 
them all with her calm tender smUe, for she considered 
them the most orderly and well-conducted of all her 
little earthly children. But one day, no one knew 
how or why, the poor little Daisy fell sick. Her 
pretty head drooped pitifully on the stalk, and her 
dainty pink- tinted petals were all shrivelled and 
wan. Whether that spiteful foe, the east wind, had 
blighted her, or some accident had happened to her, no 
one knew, nor could the Daisy herselt account for it. 

*^ Darling Daisy," said the Lark, putting his head on 
one side, and gazing tenderly Qn her, ^' is there any- 
thing I can get or bring that will do you good ? *' 

** Or can I help you or nurse you, dear," cried the 
little Field Mouse, piteouslyj "I know I *m a very 
silly, poor creature, and not much good to any one, 
but if there is anything I can do, even if it were ven- 
turing near the domains of those terrible cats and dogs, 
I would risk it for you, Daisy, dear ! " 

" I wish you would see Dr Tench," said the Frog, 
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who had come out of the ditch on being told of Daisy's 
illness ; " he is reckoned very clever and skilful, and all 
the fish employ him. The only difficulty is how to 
see him, for he never leaves the water, and has an 
immense practice, and you can't go to him. How- 
ever, we will get his opinion somehow, if you will only 
consent to consult him." 

" Thank you all, my dear friends. I am sure I 
thank you from my very heart," said Daisy ; " but I 
have already had medical advice of the best kind. I 
have called in old Dr Camomile, who is, you know, a 
most learned physician, and, moreover, one of my own 
family." 

" And what opinion has he formed of your case ; 
does he say what it is ? " inquired the anxious coterie 
in one voice. 

*^ Well, no," replied the Daisy, languidly, " he has 
not given any opinion. He asked an infinite number 
of questions, and nodded very wisely, but he did not 
make any remark on my answers. But then, you 
know, all doctors are very cautious of committing 
themselves hastily." 

" Ah ! you had better have consulted Dr Tench," 
said the Frog, mournfully. 

" Never mind," said the Lark 5 *' what does it matter 
who you go to if they do you good, and, as he is one 
of your own kindred, Daisy, he ought to know your 
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constitution at any rate. What did he prescribe for 

** Cheerful conversation and amusement/' replied 
the Daisy, smiluig; "and I told him that was very 
easily obtained." 

** Oh, my dear Daisy I " said the Mouse eagerly^ 
"let me come and sit with you. My young ones are 
all big enough to be trusted alone now, and 1 can leave 
home quite comfortably. I shall be so glad to come 
and sit by you, and cheer you up." 

"Thank you, dear," replied the Daisy j "you are 
very kind, and I daresay it uill do me good. I think 
I have been a little moped up lately, the weather has 
been so unseasonably cold, and I have not seen the 
sun for many days. My own opinion is, that I have 
caught a bad cold." 

*• Poor little thing " murmured the Bramble, " I 
am afraid I have hardly sheltered you enough lately j 
but the fact is, that last autumn the boys pulled me 
about so, and broke down my branches to get at the 
berries, that I have never been myself since. I am 
afraid I have not kept the cold winds off you as I 
should have done, and there is nothing worse than 
sitting in a draught. But I will manage better for the 
future, and shield you more effectually , let who else 
want shelter that likes ! " 

" You are all very, very good to me," said the . 
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warm-hearted little Daisy. *' I am sure, in such an 
atmosphere of affectionate kindness, I ought to get 
well in no time." 

*' And jjo you shall," said the Lark, "and I tell you 
what we will do. We will all of us try and sit 
with you a while by turns, and tell you an amusing 
story, or sing you a cheerful little song, to pass away 
the time till you are quite well. Don't you think this 
will be a good plan, my friends, and will you not all 
gladly join in it ^ " 

** Indeed we will, with all our hearts," cried the 
rest ; ** and I am sure we shall be able to amuse Daisy 
very well, and what fun it will be too ! Quite as 
good as givmg a party, for, of course, we may each 
listen to the one who tells the story if we like." 

*' Certainly," replied the Lark, "there is no possible 
objection to that." 

**We will make the Lark the chairman, to keep 
order," said the Frog, " to give every one their turn, 
and preside over the meeting generally." 

To this all very heartily agreed, and the Lark, pro- 
testing he was highly honoured, and very proud of the 
office, willingly accepted it. The Daisy declared she 
felt better already at the mere idea of such a delightful 
plan, and she was sure she should be quite well by the 
time they were tired of taking so much trouble for 
her. 
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" Don't say that, Daisy," replied the Lark, gaily, 
" or yours won't be a speedy recovery. I am sure we 
shall none of us be tired in a hurry." 

" I hope you will take in a few new members," 
said the Bramble j " I shall be so happy to be allowed 
to make one of the party, — and I can tell you a real 
story that happened to a near neighbour of mine." 

'* Oh, the more the merrier," answered the Lark ; 
" we shall welcome every one who likes to come and 
add to our entertainment. As you say you have a 
story ready, I shall call upon you the first to lead the 
way, after we have had a song, for I vote we begin 
with music, if that is agreeable to our Daisy and the 
rest of our friends." 

" Hear, hear," resounded unanimously, and now 
the only question was, when to begin. 

" At once," said the Lark, emphatically j " there is 
nothing like * hammering while the iron is hot/ as old 
Reuben the blacksmith says. It is a lovely afternoon, 
and if the present company are willing, we may as 
well begin at once. And therefore, as modesty is the 
most charming of all virtues, and deserves to be ele- 
vated to the highest place, in my office of chairman of 
this merry assembly, I call upon the Violet to open 
the proceedings with a song." 

The poor little Violet was sadly put out at being 
pushed into such a prominent place, and she would 
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most gladly have shrunk back into her comer, could 
she have done so. But she was above all atfectation, 
as really modest people always are; and therefore, 
seeing that every one was waiting for her, she made a 
graceful little apology for not being able to do as well 
as others, but cheerfully consented to do the best she 
conld. In a very sweet though low voice, accordingly, 
she sang the following little song, all the hearers 
having placed themselves around the Daisy, and lis- 
tening with great attention ; — 
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OWSLIPTime has come again, 

Wiih the sunshine and the rain ; 

Long ago the Violet 

III all sheltered uuoks was set; 
_ Primroiea, with pale wan faces. 

Long hive dwelt in shady places 
Bluebell ind Anemone 
Side b> Mile grow lovingly ; 
But no spring is in its prime 
Till the golden Cowslip time ! 

Now their yellow cups are seen 
Bursting from the tender green, 
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Till they seem to siud and cover 
All the pleasant meadows over. 
In the meny month of May, 
Very stars of earth are lliey ; 
Or like a shower of golden rain 
Fallen upon a grassy plain ! 
Spring is then in all its prime 
In the fragrant Cowslip time ! 

Fill your hands, and baskets store 
Till they brim, and hold no more ; 
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Some we '11 string with care and pains 

Into pretty golden chains j 

Some, pluck'd and dried, shall hoarded be 

To brew a pot of Cowslip tea ; 

These, and that is best of all. 

We '11 make into a Cowslip ball ; 

For the world is in its prime. 

In the golden Cowslip time ! 

Daisy was delighted, and, indeed, so were all the 
listeners, with this charming little song from the Violet, 
and by this time everybody was in the most perfect 
good-humour. Some of the company wished for the 
song again, but the Lark ruled that this was out of ' 
order. 

"We are met," he observed, **for a special pur- 
pose, and we must keep that in view, without any 
thought of ourselves. It is all for Daisy's amusement, 
and as long as that is secured, that is all we needthmk 
of. And now I call upon the Bramble for her pro- 
mised narrative." 

The Bramble waved her long trailing branches with 
a satisfied air, and began as follows : — 
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AM so unhappy," said the Wild Rose, 
" I don't know what to do with my- 
self." 

" What is the matter with you?" 
ssked a huge Blackberry bush, her next- 
door neighbour. 

" I am miserable ! " replied the Rose, 
with a deep sigh ; " for I have been thinking, think- 
ing, — oh, so deeply, — and I am quite shocked to 
discover how dreadfully ignorant and uneducated I 
am. Why, I positively know nothing ' Oh, what 
shall I do to remedy this terrible misfortune ? " 

" Well, it is such a new notion," said the Bramble, 
reflectively, " that I really cannot give an opinion all 



" If yon are in any difficulty," suggested the pretty 
red-tipped Maple, "why don't you consult the Elder?" 

" I think I will," replied tlie Rose, still trembling in 
lier agitation. " I don't mind what I do, so that this 
direful reproach is taken away from me." 

■' How long is it that you have discovered it," said 
the Maple. " I have lived next door to you these three 
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years, and never heard of it before ; and I don't now 
quite understand what you mean." 

*' Nor I," assented the Bramble. "What does she 
mean by her ignorance and want of education ? I am 
sure I may say I am almost the oldest inhabitant here 
in the row, and yet I never heard anything of this 
education before." 

'* I iraagmed that education consisted of trimming 
off all our superfluous growth,* quietly remarked a 
Privet, who had hitherto taken no part in the conver- 
sation. ** I am sure, if it is a difficult and disagreeable 
operation, that must be what it does mean. For, I 
declare, when Job comes with his shearing-hook, 
every one of my poor little leaves has a separate quake 
at the recollection of the wholesale cutting and snip- 
ping of the last year." 

" Ah ! " sighed the Rose, " I Ve a sort of perception, 
— an internal consciousness, in short, — that this is only 
a very rough and uncouth proceeding." 

" She is getting sickly," whispered the Maple to the 
Privet 3 " only hear what long words she uses. She 
must be in a very sad state of health ! " 

" I shall take your advice, and ask the opinion of 
the Elder," continued the Rose. " She ought to 
know, and at any rate it will relieve my mind, and be 
a comfort to me." 

So she suited the deed to the word, and turned her 






long trailing branches the other way, till they reached 
over the little low Privet bush, and she touched the 
Elder boughs. Now the Elder was very busy^ for it 
was late m the season, and her berries were almost 
ready to gather, but she was also very good-natured, 
like all other useful people, and so she listened to the 
doleful lamentations of the Rose. 

" Who told you that you were ignorant ? " asked 
she at last, when she was weary of the whole story, of 
which, indeed, she could make little meaning. 

"Well," replied the Rose, "if I really must be 
candid, — and you know, dear Mother Elder, I don't 
mind tellmg you anything, — it was the Gnat who first 
put the idea into my head." 

**The meddlesome gossip," muttered the Elder 3 
" he *s an old enemy of mine. Those little nuisances 
only exist to carry tales, and instil their small poison- 
drops into unsuspicious folks ! But tell me, my dear," 
she continued, " tell me exactly what that tattling 
little pest said to you." 

" He said that I wanted proper training," whim- 
pered the Rose, rattling all her coral berries in her 
trouble like so many castanets. " Proper training, — 
indeed he did, — and that all my grand relations in the 
Hall garden would be ashamed of me. I believe I put 
him out first, because I had lost all my latest blossoms 
even, and he worried so, that I shook him off rather 





hastily. So he buzzed off so spitefully, telling me he 
hoped, at his next visit, to find me better trained and 
more educated. Oh ! it was so very shocking and 
dreadful, and I am such a poor weak creature 
after all, and do so much depend on the kindness of 
others." 

** You have plenty of thorny prickles to defend 
yourself with," replied Mother Elder, rather sharply, 
" and I am sure you would be justified in using them 
to such nuisances and plagues as these. And pray, 
may I ask where you expect your education to come 
from? " 

" That 's just what I want to know, Mother Elder," 
cried the Rose, eagerly. " If I only knew that, I 
should be satisfied, and know what to expect ^ but 
I dontf and then 1 thought you, who were so much 
older and wiser, might know better, and that 's why I 
came to you for advice." 

"I am very sorry, but I can't help you in this," 
said the Elder. *' 1 never heard of all this education 
and training before. I am but a homely, simple body, 
and not learned in all these grand secrets. I can do 
my own work after my own fashion, and cure colds, 
and heal wounds, besides brewing a most delicious 
cordial 3 and I always fancied that was all that was 
required of me. But these things are all changed 
now, and young people take up such queer new- 








fangled notions, and grow so grand and fanciful, that 
it is quite out of my province to advise." 

" Oh ! what shall I do," sighed the Rose. " My 
last hope is gone now. I had so trusted you would 
be able to help me. What shall I do ? " 

" Go back,*' replied Mother Elder, ** and wait 
patiently, and if there is any change necessary for 
you, it will come ; only you cannot hasten it by 
fretting and fussing ; so, my dear, try to settle your 
mind, and bide your time." 

So the Rose took her advice, and went back to her 
place, and tried to keep as quiet as she could, and 
think of nothing but her seed berries; and her patience 
was speedily rewarded, for one day a short knowing- 
looking man came by, peering very carefully all along 
the hedge. 

" Ah, ha ! " said he, feeling the stem of the Rose, 
''this is just the thing for us. Straight stout stem, 
and strong well-grown head-shoots." 

And he looked her carefully all over, and then tied 
a scrap of red cloth to her. Oh ! how proud was our 
Rose now ; she stretched up her branches, and pushed 
out her shoots quite vigorously. How she scratched 
the heedless birds that tried to fly off with her order of 
merit — the red rag ! She even flapped away all the 
flies who tried to settle on it for a moment, and she 
bridled up, and gave herself such airs, that she made all 
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her neighbours angry, and even old Mother Elder was 
quite out of patience with her folly. 

*' I don't see anything to be proud of in a red bit of 
rag," said the Maple. " Your own coral berries are 
infinitely prettier, and so, indeed, are my tinted 
sprays." 

"Why, even my little berries are better worth 
having than that dingy rag," said the little Privet. 
And as for the Bramble, she laughed uproariously, 
but then she was not very particular in her ways and 
tastes. She flourished two tufts of wool, and a stray 
scrap of paper, on her long trailing branches, and 
assured the Rose that she too had received decora* 
tions, and wore them. The Rose was just beginning 
to be a little ashamed of her red rag, when she spied 
her former patron coming towards her, armed with a 
large spade, and accompanied by a boy with a wheel- 
barrow. 

" I am going to be educated now in good earnest," 
said the Rose to the Maple. *' I told you so, and now 
my time is come at last." 

*'I hope you'll enjoy it," replied the Maple, rather 
sarcastically, ** but I sho not quite relish the look of 
that spade if I were you." 

It certainly was a terrible wrench when the Rose 
was rooted out of her native hedge, but she consoled 
herself with the thoughts of future aggrandisement. 





and endured the suffering with great fortitude. She 
was deposited carefully in the barrow with a number 
of kindred companions, and, to her great joy, wheeled 
off to the Hall gardens. Next day she was planted, in 
company with others, in a narrow bed on a noble 
terrace. 

'' Now my education will begin,*' thought she, and 
she rejoiced accordingly, and, indeed, would have been 
exceedingly happy but for a few drawbacks. For one 
thing, the sun begun to blaze out in a very unusual 
and uncomfortable manner, and made her feel quite 
faint and flagging. Then the gardener, having planted 
her, cut off all her fine long branches on which she had 
prided herself, but he took them all off almost close to 
her stem. 

*' I suppose it 's the custom to rob us of all our for- 
mer advantages before we are educated,'* sighed the 
Rose, rather mournfully, as she smarted in every limb 
and fibre under the severe treatment. 

"What are they planting all these hideous mop- 
sticks here for ? " asked a very gay Dahlia, close by, of 
a showy Phlox. " Are they meant for training Tro- 
poeolum or Sweet Peas upon ? *' 

How our poor Rose quivered with indignation ! 
Mop-sticks, indeed ! Here was a pretty pass she was 
come to 3 this was even worse than hedgerow civility ! 

" Oh, they are only wild stocks out of the hedges^ 
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that Jones is going to bud/' replied the Phlox. " The 
worst of it is, they will be but shabby shrubs for a 
long while to come, for they can't be budded even, till 
next year. However, they will set us off by contrast -, 
that 's one comfort." 

And then the brilliant companions chattered, and 
fluttered their leaves, and told all sorts of amusing 
stories to each other, while our poor Rose was ready 
to die with grief and shame. 

*'If this is education," said she, " they were right, 
and it is a very unpleasant process. However, I must 
take courage, and have patience." 

And so she endured her fate very bravely, though it 
was not quite a pleasant one, for every visitor to the 
beautiful flowering garden could not fail to notice the 
tall bare stems that showed so plainly amidst the 
masses of gorgeous blossoms around them, apd many 
were the jests and hard sayings that fell under the 
sensitive notice of the poor Rose, Then, when the 
next summer came, she met with another disappoint- 
ment, for, instead of being allowed to send forth her 
luxuriant green branches, and put out her delicate pale 
flowers, she was cut back most unmercifully. On one 
occasion she had even hidden a little tiny rose-bucj so 
carefully among her short sprays, that she thought it 
would escape notice. And so it did till it expanded in 
its fragile beauty, and she hoped the gardener would 





now bestow some praise on her solitary bloom. But, 
to her utter horror, with an exclamation of disgust, he 
whipped out his knife, his cruel knife, and severed it 
from her, tossing it contemptuously into the weed 
basket ! And then he budded her at every branch 
with strange roses, carefully cutting back as much as 
was possible of her original growth. 

And the seasons brought their usual changes, so that 
by the second summer from the time she had been 
taken from her original home, she had become quite 
an altered being. Her stem had been made straight 
by being tied firmly to a stout stake, and the strange 
roses that had been budded on her shoots, had grown 
strongly and prospered well. But our Rose took no 
pleasure or pride in them, for although they drew all 
their strength and nourishment from her, and her sap 
formed, as it were, tkeir life-blood, they were aliens 
and strangers, and not really of her own race. 

*' I would rather have one of my own dear little 
pale buds, than all these gay strangers," said she to the 
good-natured Mignonette who grew at her feet. 

" Why, you are very well off," said she to the Rose. 
*' You are a Souvenir de Malmaison, I think 5 are you 
not r 

** I believe my label says so," replied the poor worn- 
out Rose, " but that is only the top branches, which 
are not mine. I am a wild rose, and had leaves and 





blossoms of my own once, though no« I am not much 
better than a stick AH these fine parasites above live 
and flounsh m my juices, and are proud enough, but 
the) are none of mme If Ihis is education and train 
mg, I onlywLsh I had remained in happy ignorance all 
my days. I shall never see my dear old hedgerow 
again ! "' 

Whether she really pined under this treatment, or 
was blighted by the east wind, who was in a peculiarly 
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bad temper that year, I cannot tell. I only know that 
the following spring saw no shoots or budding leaves 
on her adopted children. The Souvenir de Malmaison 
was dead back to the stem, and the gardener, after 
cutting it back as a trial, ended by pettishly pulhng 
it up by the root, and flinging it away as an utter 
failure. 

The Maple and Privet often talked over their old 
neighbour's aspirations, and wondered how she had 
thriven. Mother Elder nodded her head sagaciously, 
and said nothing, and so perhaps she knew the truth 
after all ! 




A vote of thanks was unanimously awarded to the 
Bramble for her story. 

"I declare this is the most agreeable manner of 
taking a doctors prescription I ever saw,*' said the 
Frog. " Upon my word, Daisy, you have no cause to 
complain oi your medicine ! " 

" I quite agree with you," said the Daisy, merrily, 
for she seemed to be regaining her cheerfulness, 
although her small white face still looked very wan 
and worn But she had certainly mended not a little, 
as all her friends agreed with great satisfaction. And 
now the Lark declared they must not waste time on 
this lovely afternoon, and so he called upon the 
Sparrow for a song. This pert little bird caused a 
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great deal of amusement by the airs he gave himself, 
and the funny manner in which he chirped out his 
quaint melody. Indeed, Daisy laughed so at his com- 
mencing bow and trill, that the Lark gave her a drop 
of dew on the spot, for fear she should be too ex- 
hausted. Then the Sparrow stood on the very tips of 
his claws, and erected his little head, swelling out his 
little plump breast with the grandest air in the world, 
and sang — 





A DF(EA]vt OF A Kite. 

Had a most terrible dream last night, 
I thought I was changed to a mighty kite ! 
On either side a great tassel grew. 
And an endless tail behind me flew ! 



I had two large eyes as black as sloes, 
A grinning mouth, and a tiny nose ; 
But neither legs nor arms had I, 
They were not needed to sail to the sky ! 

Then a fierce wind blew, and away I went. 
Till I thought my string must all be spent ; 
But up, up, up, I soared on high 
With lightning speed to the distant sky ! 
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I gazed on the fleecy clouds below, 
That drifted about like new-fallen snow ; 
And the world beneath me looked so small, 
I could hardly believe that I saw it all. 

Up, up, up, like a great balloon, 

I soared, till I came at last to the Moon ; 

So I thought it only polite to call 

With the latest news from our earthly ball ! 

The Moon was too busy making green cheese 

To have any time for trifles like these ; 

And so to the door her man did come. 

With his bundle of sticks, and said, ** Not at home ! " 

Then I called on the Bear, but the Brothers Seven 
Were busy ploughing the fields of Heaven 5 
I discovered that Cassiopeia's chair 
Was undergoing a thorough repair. 

Berenice's hair was being dressed. 
And the Dog was out on a hunting quest ; 
The Milky Way was by thunder soured, 
And Orion's belt was being scoured. 

Then I went on to see what the Sun was doing. 
But .a great eclipse just then was brewing 3 
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And I saw a Comet come tearing by. 

So I thought it high time to leave the sky ! 

But coming down is a different thing 
To soaring up on an active wing 3 
As I proved to my cost, and in a trice. 
The former proceeding not half so nice ! 

For my flight and my dream at once were ended 5 

I foimd myself on the floor extended 5 

Sole gains of a tumble out of bed. 

Were my limbs all bruised, and a bump on my head ! 

There was no little applause when the Sparrow 
ended, to which he responded by a series of jerky 
little bows, and a self-satisfied twitter. 

" I must now call upon some more of our friends," 
said the Lark, '* for a story, and, on looking round me 
to see who would be the most ready to oblige us, I 
think my choice shall fall upon the Dandelion." 

" That will be very charming," said the Daisy, quite 
eagerly ; ** for the Dandelion and I have been such old 
friends, and, indeed, I may say his family and mine 
have shared the same pursuits, and haunted the same 
paths, from their earliest days." 

" True, indeed," replied the Lark, warmly. " I am 
sure I can bear testimony that, in whatever spot other 
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flowers are too fine or loo delicate to make their abode, 
the Daisy and the Dandelion have gone hand in hand, 
as it were, bravely peopling all the waste nooks with 
the gold and silver of heaven ! "' 

" Dear friend," said the Daisy, " I shall, indeed, be 
glad to hear your narrative, for there is sure to be 
some wise lesson or useful teaching in it." 

" You are all very kind," replied the Dandelion, 
very modestly, " and I will gladly do my humble best 
to amuse you." So he began to relate the story of — 



The Jewel Pf^incess, 

NCE upon a time, hidden from almost 
,Vi\ ^" travellers in the remote ocean, 
there was an island which was ap- 
propriately named the Isle of Per- 
1^ petual Pleasures. The climate was so de- 
lightful that every species of shmb, tree, and 
r grew with the greatest luxuriance. There 
were no violent storms to uproot and destroy, for 
the morning dews and evening mists were so abundant, 
they provided ample moisture for the nourishment of 
the vegetation. Birds of the most exquisite and varied 
plumage flitted among the leafy groves, while, to add 





to their charms, they possessed the most melodious 
voices imaginable, so that the air was filled with sweet 
warbling sounds, as well as laden with the most 
fragrant sweets ! 

The king who governed this enchanting little para- 
dise was very old, and had passed a long and prosperous 
life in calm tranquillity, undisturbed by foreign invasion 
or native revolution. He had, however, somewhat 
early in life, lost his beloved queen, who left him with 
one child — a daughter — the sole heiress of her father's 
domains. As may be imagined, the bereaved mon- 
arch idolised his little daughter, and in the excess of 
his great fondness for her, did not educate her quite so 
judiciously as he should have done. She was remark- 
ably beautiful in person even at an early age, and while 
surrounded by the most lovely maids of honour that 
could be selected in a country justly celebrated for the 
charms of its fair women, the Princess Brilliantine 
shone like a grand solitary planet in the midst of the 
fair bevy of graceful beauties who vied with each other 
in sounding her praises and extolling everything she 
did. Her hair rolled in natural ringlets of the purest 
golden hue almost down to her little feet, her eyes 
were of the darkest and most sparkling blue, and her 
complexion like newly-gathered roses in a ground -glass 
vase. Of course she excelled in every accomplishment 
suitable to her rank 5 and she shone pre-eminent in all 
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graceful and elegant fashions of a luxurious courl:, 
whose only pursuit was pleasure. In fact, she would 
have been perfect, had she not wanted the crowning 
beauty of all — an innocent unconsciousness of her 
charms, which, like the delicate veil of moss round the 
rose, enhances, by half-concealing, its modest loveliness. 

Princess Brilliantine lacked this, for she was cer- 
tainly, if the most beautiful, also the most vain woman 
in the world ! All her care and thought, from morn^ 
ing till night, was how to preserve and enhance her 
charms. She had a perfect army of milliners and 
jewellers, and a factory for her own exclusive use, 
where every costly material for her toilette was manu- 
factured for her sole wearing. Twenty perfumers 
were busied alone in preparing essences for her hand- 
kerchief, while more than an hundred labourers were 
employed each morning in collecting the dew-drops for 
her baths, and acres of ground were planted with the 
most fragrant flowers, to furnish scent for various pur- 
poses. Relays of waiting-maids were ready to smooth 
every fold and arrange every plait, and the duties of the 
wardrobe were almost too numerous to mention. 

One lovely afternoon the Princess was languidly re- 
clining on her embroidered cushions, while her attend- 
ants combed and arranged her golden tresses, when she 
was startled from her elegant languor by a loud report 
which shook the palace to its foundations, and sent her 
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maids shrieking and flying from the room. When she 
had a little recovered her scattered senses and looked 
up, she beheld standing before her a tall woman of 
commanding presence, who gazed at her with a severe 
aspect. 

" Is this,'* said she, sarcastically, '* the famous 
Princess Brilliantine, of whom every one talks ? Is 
this the heiress and future queen of this fair island, 
gifted with all the delights of even Fairyland itself ? 
Is this vain, capricious creature, who only exists for the 
pleasure of gazing in her mirror, the pretty, innocent, 
royal infant who was once my godchild ? " 

" I don't know who you may be," replied the 
Princess Brilliantine, fretfully fanning herself for the 
first time in her life; " and I am not at all anxious to 
know the name of such a saucy intruder; but if you 
take the trouble to ask any stray person you see about, 
they will tell you who I am, without my giving mjself 
the trouble." 

*' You foolish, frivolous little butterfly," replied her 
visitor, ^' your fanciful airs and graces are thrown away 
and wasted upon me ; so pray reserve them for your idle 
courtiers and silly waiting-maids. You may not wish 
to know, but it is my duty to tell you that I am the 
powerful fairy Sensilla, whom your excellent mother 
selected as the sponsor for her little babe. There is 
some excuse for you, in that I have not been able to 
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fulfil the task I had set myself of educating you, for 
the sake of your mother, my friend. But for this, the 
government of my own large domains, my other duties 
and claims, have been to blame 5 as well as the inju- 
dicious folly of your father, who has always refused to 
give me up the charge of you ! ** 

" I do not regret my dear father's kindness in this,'* 
pouted Princess Brilliantine, '' for, judging from your 
own statement, my kind godmother, your court cannot 
be the most lively in the worJd ! "- 

*'I can afford to pass over your idle impertinence," 
replied the fairy calmly, " because the power is now in 
my own hands to dispose of you as I please. How- 
ever, in consideration of the past, and my love for the 
late queen, I am willing to mitigate the penalty I 
should otherwise have laid on your vanity and folly. 
I give you, accordingly, the choice of returning with 
me to my dominions, where, if you are so afraid of my 
severity, I will place you with my prime minister — a 
fairy of great amiability, and yet the requisite firmness 
to counteract the mistakes of your bringing up ; and 
remaining here at your father's court, subject to the 
penalty you may incur, and the rjsk ypii will run " 

" I will stay here, at all hazards ! " interrupted the 
Princess, eagerly. *' I am ready to brave all, rather 
than give up my own way and my chosen pleasures." 

'' Let me tell you frankly first," persisted the fairy. 
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*' the conditions on which I grant your request : — If 
you return with me, you will enjoy every pleasure and 
employment suitable to your age and rank, but, at the 
same time, will be trained in the duties and talents 
necessary to a future queen, who has the lives and 
responsibilities of others under her care. Of course 
your present course of life will not match very well 
with these, and therefore you must give up some of the 
idle habits and vain customs you have indulged in. If 
you elect to remain with your father, I warn you that 
a heavy penalty will await your further indulgence in 
the self-admiration and vanity to which you give way. 
Every charm you possess will one by one pass from 
your control, while you worship them as you do, till 
all your beauty will remain the hollow mockery and 
shell of yourself, lacking utterly the spirit and life that 
could have preserved them fresh and pleasant." 

" I care not ! " replied the vain Princess 5 *' I will 
remain here 5 even if I grow in time to be utterly 
ugly, I will at least cherish each charm as long as it 
lasts, and enjoy it while I may ! And now, godmother, 
you have given me a disagreeable long lecture and 
plenty of hard words, and I think you might as well 
leave me a more pleasant remembrance. Now, I have 
all my life longed for a pair of glass slippers, like those 
of Cinderella. To a fairy of your power they must be 
a mere trifle j please to get me a similar pair." 





" Frivolous being ! " muttered the fairy, angrily, 
" words and warnings are wasted upon you, for you 
cling to your errors too fondly to mend them. Hear 
then. Princess — You have chosen your fate, wilfully 
and with the warning clearly before you. I therefore 
now leave you to its fulfilment.'* 

And the incensed fairy vanished with a clap of 
thunder that shook t;he palace to its very foundations, 
and left Princess Brilliantine more dead than alive 
from actual terror. However, when she revived a 
little, her proud vanity and confidence in her charms 
came again to her aid, and she never once repented 
her choice of the fairy's alternatives. 

Next morning, after her perfumed bath, she seated 
herself languidly before her vast mirror, and commanded 
her women to attire her as usual. The great shining 
mirror gave faithfully back a lovely reflection of 
her fair face and her graceful figure, and the beautiful 
vain Princess smiled gaily back at her mimic image. 

" Surely ! " she said, merrily, ^' the sunbeams of last 
evening have settled among my curls, and forgotten to 
go home, for each tress shines more than ever, and 
positively seems to reflect the light ! " 

*' Gold itself could not be brighter than the hair of 
your Highness 1 " replied her women obsequiously 5 and 
they were nearer the truth than they imagined. And 
presently they discovered that, as the carved ivory 





comb passed through the long waving tresses of the 
Princess, a shower of glittering dust fell on the marble 
floor, so that when their task was over, and the mag- 
nificent braids were adorned with chains of pearls and 
jewelled flowers, the place where the Princess sat in 
her luxurious chair seemed as if it had been visited 
with golden rain, and' the hands and clothes of her 
dressing-maids were powdered with the same golden 
drops. But, as it was in the days when the fairies 
reigned omnipotent, no unusual occurrence raised 
more than a temporary astonishment, and the attend- 
ants only supposed that the godmother of the Princess 
had endowed her with this wonderful power to add 
to her other advantages, and, in consequence, the 
highest nobility of the land bribed, coaxed, and flat- 
tered all in office, to get their daughters and nieces 
appointed maids of honour, in order that they might 
share in the auriferous shower. 

As for the Princess, she was too languid and indolent 
to take any notice of the intrigues that went on around 
her, so she was unconscious that one of the fairy's pro- 
phesied punishments had visited her. A few days 
later, a vigilant maid in waiting noticed, when the 
Princess was raised to the very unusual exertion of a 
slight laugh, that her teeth had become veritable 
pearls, and this change, too, passed unnoticed by the 
vain and careless beauty. But the fairy's day of 
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reckoning was at hand. One morning, on arising, 
the Princess fretfully exclaimed to her attendants that 
they were arousing her before daylight. ** It is nearly 
noon, your Highness ! ** replied the lady in waiting. 

"Nonsense," angrily replied the Princess, "why, it 
is quite dark; you have waked me too soon!" and 
she turned on her lace-fringed pillow of down, and 
slept again. Her ladies thought it was only a new 
caprice, and allowed her to have full indulgence of 
her nap \ but were rather puzzled, on her awaking, 
to find her still in the same mind. At last, after 
various consultations, they came to the conclusion 
that her Highness had suddenly caught cold in her 
eyes, and had lost her sight for a time» The Princess 
was first outrageously angry, and then grew terribly 
alarmed. The chief physician in waiting was sent for 
in such haste that he put on his court wig awry, and 
forgot to bring his gold-headed cane 5 but no one no- 
ticed the omission. He prescribed for the Princess, 
and never left her for two days and nights, but all his 
remedies proving useless, the most skilful oculists and 
surgeons in the kingdom were consulted, still without 
avail. The eyes of the Princess were wide open, and 
more brilliant than ever; in fact, they almost dazzled 
the doctors with their brill iance^ but no one could find 
the cause of the disease, till an old snuffy doctor, who 
had oome from a very remote village in the island, 
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and had crept unnoticed into the consultation, boldly 
averred that the orbs of the Princess were utterly 
changed in substance, and that by a power unknown 
to science. After much altercation, he proved this to 
his fellow-professors by touching the sparkling eyes of 
the frightened Princess. They were brilliant and 
lustrous enough, but perfectly insensible to pain j 
indeed, the old doctor, to the horror of the affrighted 
court, drew out his lancet and made a stab at them, 
without causing the least movement on the part of the 
Princess, or the smallest mark on the bright orbs. 

'* I tell you they are changed to diamonds ! " he 
testily replied to his brother surgeons, " how, I can't 
tell, — but it is so.** 

Then all the doctors fell to argument as to the 
nature and essence of a diamond, and some offered 
to prove that the result had been effected by some 
subtle change in the air influencing the carbon, which, 
they asserted, was in the human body. But the Prin- 
cess burst out into a passion of shrieks and hysterical 
sobs, and sent them all flying off in consternation. 

But all her tears and sobs could not change the 
stony orbs back to their former powers, so that, in 
her secret heart, she acknowledged and recognised one 
of her fairy godmother's promised punishments. She 
w^as somewhat consoled by the assurances of her ladies 
and tlie courtiers, that her beauty had gained, instead 
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of lost, by the transformations 5 so, after an interval of 
lamentation, as idle as it was fruitless, she went back 
to her old ways and modes of thought, only lamenting, 
as the hardest part of her fate, that she could not see 
herself in her mirror. " One comfort is," she re- 
marked pathetically, " that my cruel godmother has 
exhausted the last portion of her wrath, for there can 
be no worse punishment than this/' 

So, instead of turning over a new leaf, and trying to 
store her mind with sensible and useful knowledge, 
her heart was, if possible, more fully occupied than 
ever in devising new adornments to her charms. One 
day, when she was sitting in her gorgeous palace 
bower, whose beautiful luxuries she could gaze on no 
longer, she sighed deeply, when a voice close by her 
ear exclaimed, *' Princess, why are you so unhappy ? " 

"Who is it that speaks to me ? " answered the Prin- 
cess, turning her brilliant but sightless orbs in the 
direction of the sound. 

^* I am only one of your Highness' poor parrots," 
replied the voice, *' but I grieve over your affliction, 
and would remedy it if I could.*' 

" What can you do, pretty parrot r " inquired the 
Princess, with a languid smile. 

'* I can advise your Highness to take your god- 
mother's sage admonition more to heart,*' replied the 
bird ; " perhaps, when you use the eyes of your mind 





a little more, the eyes of your body may become more 
enlightened, and the evil be in the course of cure.'* 

*' Foolish parrot ! ** cried the offended Princess, "do 
you take the side of my enemies? Here, Scabia, 
Primula, chase him from the room, and pluck out his 
tail for his insolence ! " 

The parrot fled screaming away from the officious 
attendants, while the Princess once more sank back on 
her downv cushions, and meditated on" the idea of a 
new perfume. When she endeavoured, however, to 
direct her waiting- women how to prepare it, to her 
great horror she found she could not speak distinctly, 
for her lips and tongue seemed to refuse their office. 
The maids of honour, thinking she was really ill, once 
more summoned the snuffy old doctor, in whom, from 
their previous experience of his skill, they had great 
faith. He looked at the luckless Princess, exaniined 
her mouth, and then shrugged his shoulders, and took 
a large handful of snufF. The ladies of honour, of 
course, still more eagerly redoubled their inquiries as 
to the cause of the royal sufferer's malady. 

" My good ladies," replied he, " hum, ha ! I dare- 
say your admirers have often compared your lips to 
coral, and you have listened to them with pleasure. 
I have the honour to inform you that her Highness* 
lips and tongue are as real veritable coral as ever cam 
up from the bottom of the sea ! * 
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The unfortunate Princess could not utter her rage 
and astonishment at this opinion j so, to vent her pas- 
sion, she took up the golden footstool, and flew after 
all her attendants, guided by the sound of their voices, 
aiming a violent blow where she heard the old doc- 
tor's puffy grunts as he ran away. Her state was now 
sad indeed, — dumb and blind, she could not rule in 
quite the imperious manner she had hitherto done. 
But her beauty remained the same, and partly from 
habit, and partly for fear of the white hand that could 
yet deal such fierce blows, the ladies and attendants 
were as loud in their praise of her beauty as ever. 
And, indeed, they might well bej for she was to all 
outward appearance, if possible, lovelier than ever. 
The poor old King, her father, had, in the earlier 
stage of her affliction, come to her, and lamented over 
her, but his tender words and pitying caresses had 
raised such a storm of indignation in the perverted 
heart of the misguided Princess, that he had not dared 
to come near her since. So he had a golden gallery 
erected at the end of the long audience hall, from 
whence he could behold his fair child without being 
too near her. 

But the proud heart of the vain Princess remained 
undaunted by all these terrible warnings 5 indeed, her 
spirit seemed to rebel against them, and rise more 
storm ily after each punishment. One morning, on 






iwakenmg her miidens found she wis deaf to all 
iheir inquiries and on looking at her ears being now 
■lomewliat used to Ihese strange changes they found 
tUev had become dehcate sbelU hned with motlier- 
of pearl 

It was a sad sight to see ihis fair very fair, woman 
I3 ing on her grand couch sightless speechless deaf, — 
and yet her eyes sparkling, and her red lips parting 
as if with the very words she would utter. As they 
all weeping round her, and the aged King, tear- 




ing his gray hair, was trying to make her hear his 
loving words, — with U loud clap of thunder the fairy 
appeared. 

** Oh King ! '* said she, ** I warned your daughter 
long ago of her folly and its punishment, but she has 
slighted all my warnings j yet, in pity to you, and in 
memory of her dead mother, my friend, I will give her 
one more chance of life ! *' 

So saying, the fairy laid her hand on the heart of 
the Princess, and touched her eyes, lips, and ears with 
the wand she bore in her hand. " Princess ! " cried 
she, " will you repent of your purposeless vain life, 
and return with me to learn a higher and nobler 
course, that will tit you to rule your country in your 
lifetime, and embalm your memory in your people's 
hearts when you die ? " 

*•' Godmother,'* replied the foolish Princess, with 
difficulty, " I told you I could not bear the idea of 
your solemn court. Only give me back the use of my 
tongue and eyes 3 I don't care for the rest, and I shall 
be quite satisfied. I should like to have one look in 
the glass to see what my diamond eyes are like, — if 
they are really as bright as every one says, — and 
whether my teeth are indeed real pearls." 

" Vain and foolish creature ! " cried the incensed 
fairy, sternly, " take your long-earned and well- 
merited punishment, of which you have been so ter- 
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ribly and repeatedly warned, and warned in vain ! 
And do you, oh weak-minded King, with your frivo- 
lous court, behold to what end your idle folly and vain 
pursuits have led one who should have been your best 
and brightest ornament ! " 

So saying, she touched the Princess once more with 
her wand, and she became still and motionless. The 
brilliant eyes gleamed with all the lustre of life, and 
the parted coral of her smiling lips showed the orient 
pearls within, and the heavy tresses of real golden hair 
fell round her almost to her feet. But the breath of 
life had left her, and tiie fair body, changed to a statue 
of spotless alabaster, remained a perpetual memory of 
the vain Princess. 

In the silver hall of a thousand mirrors, on a pedestal 
of bronze adorned with golden scrolls, still stands that 
beautiful image of snowy alabaster, enriched with 
precious jewels, and with the golden hair flowing 
round it like a fountain. And as the citizens of the 
Island of Perpetual Pleasures sit at evening under 
the palm-trees and cedars, they tell their children the 
terrible story of the Jewel Princess, her foolish and 
unconquerable vanity, and her dreadful fate ! 

" What a horrible fate ! " shuddered little Daisy, 
shutting her eyes for a moment. " Poor foolish Prin- 
cess, to be so led away by her vanity ! *' 
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'* Ah, Daisy ! *' replied the Lark, " I told you that 
you and the Dandelion were the gold and silver of 
Heaven ! and it is quite true, for such wealth as yours 
never makes a heart ache, however great the hoards 
may be. Your precious metals are not buried under 
the earth, to be toiled and mined for by weak 
creatures, but are scattered freely over plain and 
meadow for the innocent hands of little children. 
Dandelion crown and Daisy chaiu never made any 
head ache with their weight." 

'* I have no doubt," said the Snail, as he pushed his 
horns out of his shell, where he had lain listening to 
the stories and songs, " I have no reasonable doubt 
that flowers are the best jewels after all. I am sure, 
for ex'ample, our Daisy is a pearl, only she is not so 
disagreeably scarce as the sea gem." 

" Well, Daisy, if the Snail is taking to paying com- 
pliments," laughed the Mouse, *'you ought to feel 
flattered indeed ! " 

" My friends," said the Lark, hastily, " 1 am afraid 
I must call a truce to compliments, even to our Daisy, 
for the evening is closing in, and we must not over- 
weary our patient. There will just be a few minutes 
longer to spare, and therefore I will call upon our 
industrious friend the Spider to close the first day's 
proceedings with a song." 

The Spider professed himself happy to comply, and 
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scrambled briskly up to a little branch of the Bramble, 
from whence he suspended himself as he sang the 
following ditty in a high shrill tone :— 



The Tiny Tea Party. 




f LOW, wind blow ! and come and go 
To shake the old Oak-tree, 
And shower down the acorns 
That up on high I see ! 

For Gnat and Bee are coming to tea 

Before it 's very late ; 
And I 'm in want of acorns 

To make them cup and plate ! 

The table, spread on a Mushroom head. 
Is under the White Rose bush j 

While overhead will music sound 
From Blackbird and from Thrush ! 




So blow, wind blow, and scatter below 

Each dainty carven cup, 
The choicest from the topmost bough, 

That I may pick them up. 
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The golden wine of her honey fine. 

The scented Lime bestows ; 
And I 've found the sweetest of all the dew 

In the petals of the Rose ! 

So blow, wind blow, for I must go 

To welcome Gnat and Bee j 
For if I tarry much longer here. 

They '11 be tired of waiting for me ! 

The next morning found all the little party assem- 
bled, ready for action, with the Lark at their head, 
who actively and warmly welcomed several new mem- 
bers now present. The weather seemed lo contribute 
its share to the goodwill, fbr it was calm and bright, 
without being too warmj while the sea crept so softly 
over the shingles, and murmured in such a hushed 
voice on the shore, that it almost suggested the idea 
that he might be one of the audience. 

** Only," said the Lark, " the sea hears so many 
grand histories, and sees such mighty works, we can 
hardly fancy he will care one ripple for such insigni- 
ficant little folks as ourselves ! " 

** He might hear worse stories than ours,*' said the 
Sparrow. ** I am not humble-minded, and I don't 
believe in the size and power of these big people." 

'* At any rate," remarked the Lark, merrily, "if he 




is a listener at all, he is a very good and quiet one, and 
so now we will proceed to our morning's amusement, 
for I think we have all satisfied ourselves, by mdividual 
private inquiry, that our Daisy is not the worse for all 
our gossip yesterday." 

" Indeed, dear friends,* said the Daisy, with one of 
her own old pleasant smiles, " you have done me a 
world of good already. I am quite looking forward 
to another course of your pleasant treatment ! " 

" Then,** said the Lark, ** without further discus- 
sion, I will call upon the Mouse to open the day's 



session.*' 



" Oh, dear ! *' cried the Mouse, " I am taken all 
unawares. I had remembered a little story I meant 
to relate to my dear Daisy, but I am afraid I shall 
spoil it. However, I will do my bestj'* and so she 
begun the story of — 
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The Three J^ittle Kitten^. 



r will be well known, no doubt, to most of 
my readers, that the ihree little kittens 
who were immortalised in the famous 
ballad as having "lost their mittens," 
were but briefly and scantily described, 
am about now to supply this " hole in the 
ballad," and give more ample particulars of 
their parentage, early histories, and their 
subsecjuent career, an opportunity having recently 
occurred that gave me ample access to the histories of 
alt the feline race who had made themselves remark- 
able. 

Now it so chanced ihat there lived once a very old 
lady who was exceedingly rich, and had no near rela- 
tions, although she had plenty of distant cousins. So 
she bestowed all her affections on dumb animals, per- 
haps because they could not speak to contradict her. 
So she had a fat old Blenheim spaniel, called Dash, 
who always rode out with his mistress in the old yellow 
chariot. He was also aged and very fat, and had a severe 
asthmatic affection, proceeding, no doubt, from over- 
feeding and want of exercise. Dash lived in a grand 
wicker kennel, covered all over the outside with i 
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son drugget and adorned with little bells, that jingled 
and worried him very much, — only then they were so 
genteel! Squab, the cat, was also elderly, and had 
reared many families of kittens, which were solemnly 
distributed as a mark of special favour among all the 
old lady's cousins. She inhabited a very capacicus 
basket, comfortably lined with green baize, gnd con- 
sidered herself a very important personage in having 
given so many members to the state. So she partcok 
of her daily saucer of cream with a dignity worthy of 
her calling, and shared the chicken bones with Dash 
on equal terms. 

Now her last batch of kittens — three in number — 
were so pre-eminently lovely, that the old lady could 
not find in her heart to part with them. One was as 
soft as satin, jet black, but with white gloves and socks, 
and a very pretty white chemisette. They christened 
her Frisk on account of her lively habits. The next 
was a bright tortoise-shell, with green eyes, and as she 
was rather irregularly marked, they called her Spotty. 
But the last, a dark-gray tabby, was so finely marked, 
and had such delicate gray and black rings on her tail, 
that she exactly resembled Chinchilla, and was withal 
so handsomely formed and so sprightly, that she bore 
the name of Beauty. Their mother was so proud of 
them she was never weary of praising and purring over 
them, and firmly believed there were no such kittens 
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in the world, and on this score Dash and she had many 
disputes. He was, of course, not supposed to look 
upon them with the partial eyes of their fond mother, 
and he was, moreover, a little disgusted with the fuss 
tliat was made over them, to the slight detriment of 
his o'vn welfare. 

So one day, when Squab was reclining comfortably 
on the hearth-rug, and purring with unusual satisfac- 
tion, he laid himself down on the opposite side with 
an ill-tempered but subdued growl. 

** My dear Mr Dash/* observed Squab, delicately 
washing one paw as she spoke with assumed careless- 
ness, "dear Mr Dash, you are always so kindly and 
warmly interested in the affairs of myself and my 
interesting family, that I am sure the bit of news I 
am about to communicate will be a source of great 
pleasure to you.'* 

" Umph,'* growled Dash, ''what's in the wind 
now? Some fresh whim of that ridiculous old 
woman's, I suppose." 

'* He, he," tittered the cat, "you are so droll, dear 
Mr Dash, it 's just like your funny humour to speak 
so ? But you are right in supposing it to be a matter 
connected with our good lady. She is about to con- 
fer a favour upon my three little daughters, Mr Dash, 
and they are so pleased." 

*' I 'm tliankful they 've taken their pleasure out on 






the tiles, there," snarled Dash, ** for the room would 
not be bearable if they exhibited it here." 

** I see," replied the cat, bridling up, " you won't 
show any curiosity, and I Ve half a mind not to tell 
you j only I know you 're only joking, and I am sure 
you would be vexed to hear it from others. So I 
must tell you, I suppose ; in short, my dear mistress, 
not wishing the delicate paws of my pretty kittens to 
be soiled by hard work, has made them a present each 
of a neat little pair of cloth mittens." 

** Well, all I can say,'' replied Dash, getting up in 
unutterable disdam. ** is, that the sooner the cousins 
come and look after that foolish old creature the 
better, for it will not be endurable much longer for 
a dog of my refined tastes to put up with her freaks 
and vagaries ! In my opinion, she 's only fit for a lunatic 
asylum ! Here have I been promised a red morocco 
collar, with a silver plate, for the last six months, and 
have never seen it yet, while a parcel of miserable 
kittens are made scarecrows of in this fashion ! 
Ouf!" 

And Dash buried himself sullenly in his smart 
kennel for the rest of the evening, — barking furiously 
at Squab, whenever she came near, and even showing 
his teeth to Priscilla, the ladyVmaid, when she 
brought his dmner. However, Squab did not care 
a mouse's whisker for all his tempers, and therefore 
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occupied herself serenely with the fit of her kittens' 
new ornaments. 

Frisk snatched hers, and tugged them on so wildly 
and carelessly that she tore them both slightly, — while 
Spotty was so fumbling and clumsy with hers, that she 
ended in putting them on upside down. But Beauty, 
true to her name, drew them on daintily without a 
wrinkle or a crease, as gracefully as Cinderella of old 
slipped her foot into the glass slipper! And then, 
nothing would serve but that the "three young kittens*' 
should go out at once to show their new finery to all 
their neighbours and acquaintances. Their wiser 
mother demurred a little to this, but eventually per- 
mitted them to go, — and off went the three giddy 
youngsters, bent on frolic and fun. So the afternoon 
passed off drowsily enough to sulky Dasb and to 
serene Squab, — as they dreamed peacefully in the 
warm room. When Squab's usual saucer of cream 
made its appearance, at the old lady's tea-time, — the 
cat winked and blinked, and waked up enough to 
wonder a little uneasily at the non-appearance of the 
thre« kittens But reflecting that they were really big 
enough to take ample care of themselves, she curled 
ner tail up again and went peacefully to sleep. 

She was aroused by a terrible commotion, and the 
sound of Priscilla's voice crying, " Kitty ! Kitty ! " in a 
tone of alarm that waked up all her senses at once. 
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She jumped up with a loud ** Mew/'^ and rushed off to 
hunt for the missing litlle delinquents. But to her 
grief and shame, nowhere could they be found, 
although Priscilla searched the coal-house, wood-shed, 
and every other available spot where they were 
likely to be hidden. At last, as she crept humbled 
and meek behind, Priscilla suddenly opened the door 
m the high wall bordering the lane, and there the 
three little sinners were, wet, cold, mewing miserably, 
— and looking so utterly draggle-tailed that Priscilla had 
not the heart to cuff them as they deserved. But their 
mother had no such compassion, and accordingly 
scratched and dragged them in with little mercy, and 
hunted them off ignominiously to their bed in the 
basket. When she had recovered hei breath enough, 
after her long chase, to find voice for a good scolding, 
she administered a sound lecture, illustrated by practical 
application, all round, and in the course of it discovered 
to her unutterable horror that they had lost their 
mittens ! 

Then began a dismal course of reproach and reply 
all in chorus together, so that at last Dash could stand 
it no longer, and flew out of his kennel with such a 
storm of barks and growls, and snapped so viciously at 
them all, that Squab, for peace' sake, summarily silenced 
her noisy brood j then erecting her back, she raved and 
stormed so that Dash retreated, and the naughty kittens 
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confessed all their mishaps in the horrified ears of their 
offended mother. Fribk had lost hers in a regular fight 
among a wild set of companions on the tiles, and had 
beheld one of her mittens borne off in one direction, 
and the other down the adverse way of the terrace. 
Spotty had dropped hers in a pond, as she took them 
off to scramble up a tree out of the way of a horde of 
barbarous boys. And as for Beauty, naughty Beauty, 
her mother was most vexed with her. But the pert 
young minx, presuming on her power, took the 
matter more coolly than any, atid candidly owned that 
she had laid them down somewhere, and forgotten 
where. Terrible was the disgrace of those careless 
kittens, and, as every one knows, they were severely 
punished. The old lady was so affronted at the man- 
ner in which they had taken her gift, that she deter- 
mined to part with them on the spot, and not even to 
a cousin! So deep was their degradation, that Frisk 
was consigned to the cheesemonger, to keep his ware- 
house free from rats and mice, and Spotty was handed 
over to the landlord of the hotel to look after his 
stables. There was a little consultation over the more 
petted Beauty between the old lady and Priscilla, and it 
ended in the disgraced favourite's milder doom of 
being given to the milkman ! 

Poor Squab aged rapidly after this dispersion of her 
last and best-beloved children — so much so, indeed, 






that she was no longer capable of an amicable contest 
with Dash. So, after a few months had gone by, see- 
ing herself that her last days were drawing near, she 
sent to request her children to come to her once more 
to heat her last advice. 

Frisk was the first who arrived, and her mother was 
quite surprised to see what a comely middle-aged cat 
she had become. Her gloves and chemisette were 
spotlessly white, her whiskers most carefully trimmed, 
and the sleek, long hair of her splendid black satin 
coat proved that her living was of the best. 

" Indeed, Frisk, my child/' remarked Squab, purring 
with pleasure, ** I hould hardly have known you, and 
certainly you praise your housekeeping ! " 

'* I tell you what it is, mother," replied Frisk, gaily, 
"if I don't lead quite such a grand life as I used to do 
here, I am ten times more comfortable and independent. 
Let me tell you that fat little mice well fed on cheese 
and candles are the most relishing food possible. No 
w^onder I have got stout with such capital living, 
though I take plenty of exercise too." 

The next that arrived was Spotty, and she quite 
came up to her sister for good looks and condition. 

** Oh, mother, it is such a pleasant life ! it 's worth a 
hundred of being penned up in this stuffy hole ! I 
can't think how we managed to endure it so long, and 
no wonder you are so poorly. I wish you would 
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come and stay with me for a bit. I can give you such 
fat tit-bits of corn-fed mice, and plenty of pouhry, for 
there are such hosts of birds that infest the stable-yard 
to pick up stray com, that I am never at a loss for a 
sparrow ! '* 

And now, last of all, came Beauty, — ^but deserving 
her name no longer, — her whiskers drooped and looked 
thin and poor, her eyes had lost their brightness, and 
her once sleek skin was ragged and rough, while she 
was so thin you could count every bone in her body. 

" Why, Beauty ! " cried Frisk, '* what on earth 's the 
matter with you ? Are you pining over some dis- 
appointed attachment ? " 

"Are they unkind to you in your new place. 
Beauty ? " asked Spotty, " and are there any little 
wretches of children to hunt you about ? " 

Beauty disclaimed all these reasons, and protested 
she was in perfect health and spirits. And then, 
turning to her mother, she said, *' I am sure you will 
be satisfied with me now, mother, I have retrieved 
the misdeeds of my childhood, I have found my 
mittens ! ** 

And then she exhibited her thin paws adorned with 
the highly-prized mittens. *' I am older and wiser 
now, mother," she remarked, "and I hope I know 
what is due to my position. I assure you I always 
wear my mittens now, as a proof of my high birth and 
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breeding, — and nothing would induce me to take them 
off before the low race of people I am among ! " 

" But don't you find them terribly in your way, 
Beauty," remarked Spotty, " when you are mousing ? 
I should go wild to have my hands always muffled up 
in those things. Why, I should not lunch off sparrows 
every day, if I followed your plan." 

'* I don't attempt to catch birds," replied Beauty, 
loftily, *' I have not mounted a tree since I left, or 
a wall either. It is so undignified ! " 

"Well, / should not care for mittens either," said 
Frisk, " in fact I may say nothing should induce me 
to wear them. Why all the cheese in the warehouse 
would be gone in no time if the mice found out I 
wore such things/* 

*' I don't eat mice,*' said Beauty, languidly, " my 
appetite is very delicate now, — and I prefer milk. I 
think it only just that the humble tradesman, whose 
abode I condescend to honour,, should provide for me. 
It is a great shame he is not more sensible of the fact, 
for he only gives me the thinnest skimmed milk, 
and not much of that. However, I have got my 
mittens !" 

" My poor Beauty,*' said Squab, feebly, '' your 
mittens won't feed you. Now, pray, don't be so 
foolish, and despise your natural habits and pursuits 
for the sake of a little bit of pride. It is very right 
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and natural of you to wish to keep up your position, 
but you carry it too far." 

But no advice or entreaties took any effect on the 
obstinate Beauty : so her mother and sisters took a very 
sorrowful leave of her when she returned home. 

Time passed on, and old Squab breathed her last 
asthmatic breath, and was buried with all due honour 
under the gooseberry- bush, and Frisk was reclaimed by 
the old lady, and installed in her mother*s place, which 
she filled with credit and comfort, though it must be 
confessed she occasionally cast a retrospective glance of 
regret at the warehouse, and sighed for her cheese-fed 
mice. Beauty was destined at first to have filled the 
post of honour as prime favourite, but when the old lady 
saw her wretched condition, and loss of good looks, she 
would not believe she was the same, vowing to the day 
of her death that the milkman had slain her original 
favourite, and tried to palm off this wretched substitute 
on her. In vain did the injured Mr Skiblew protest 
she was the identical Beauty, and produce the mittens 
in evidence. The old lady was not to be appeased : 
she cut his story short, and took away her custom. 

So Mr Skiblew went home in a huff, and kicked the 
unlucky Beauty fiercely out of his way, bidding her to 
earn her own living, for not one drop more of milk 
should she have from him. But poor Beauty was too 
feeble now to climb the walls and trees to hunt for 
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robins and sparrows, add mice were but few and far 
between, so they were easily able to elude the crippled 
cat, who still clung to the miserable relics of her pride. 
At last Mr Skiblew missed her for a long while, and 
fancied she had run away, till one day, happening to 
move the water-barrel, he found behmd it the bony 
remains of poor Beauty, with the ragged mittens still 
hanging on her wasted paws. 

" Starved, I do believe ! " cried Mr Skiblew ; " 'pon 
my word, the old saying holds good, that * the mit- 
tened cat catches no mice.'" 

The whole party applauded the story told by the 
Mouse with great zeal, so that the poor little thing was 
almost abashed. 

'* You are all very kind to praise such a poor story- 
teller," said she, " but as long as I have amused Daisy, 
I am satislied." 

Then the Lark looked about him to see who should 
be the next choice. He saw the pretty green Rushes 
waving and nodding, and bowing down rustling to 
each other, as they must have done in the days of King 
Midas, when they grew among the taller reeds. And 
so he challenged them for a song, and they, nothing 
loath, answered with a little lullaby they had learned 
from "a mother who had hushed her rosy babe to sleep 
close beside them. 
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ABY ! close those weary eyes. 

For the Sun has let't the skies. 

And gone to bear a golden day 

To other countries on his way ; 

While ihe pale Moon conies to peep 

Beiween your curtains as you sleep ! 

Every bird is in its nest ; 
Tiny lambs are gone to rest, 
Sheltered snug from cold and harm, 
Nestled with their mother warm; 
Folded every weary wing :' 
Baby sleep the while I sing! 

Now the small stars come lo light 
Their tinv lamps before ihe night; 
And clotidy curtains softly drawn. 
Shut us in till break of dawn : 
Baby, close in slumber deep 
Those blue eyes, and sink to sleep ! 

In her carvfed ivory cup 

The Lily folds her sweetness up. 




And floating on the quiet stream, 
Sinks into her evening dream: 
E:ich huslied sound, 'mid silence deep. 
Seems to murmur, " Baby, sleep ! " 

" And now," said the Lark, " 1 am going to ask a 
very universal friend and visitor for a story. His ex- 
perience is so large and varied, and his opportunities 
of observation so great, that I doubt not he will readily 
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oblige US with a sampJe of them. He i* as widely 
known as the Daisy, and therefore you will ahnosi be 
ready to anticipate me when [ pronounce his name, 
and call upon our well-known visitor, the Fly, for a 

" You have flattered me so 'greatly, Mr Chairman," 
replied the Fly, "that you have, I fear, raised hopes 
that my feeble powers do not justify. However, I am 
not one jot less anxious to assist in so good a cause, and 
will therefore, without further prefac 
relation of— 



The Qreat Pin and Keedle 
Controversy, 

\ 'M the most useful tiling in the world : 
and therefore I require ten men to 
make me in my lull perfection '. " 
" You are quite capable of sound- 
ing your own praises at any rale, and 1 
can see modesty does not form one of your 
virtues," replied a low voice close beside the 
first speaker. 
"It's all very well for you to talk," retorted 
the Pin, "but I challenge you to compete with me! 
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Such a restless, lidgety ihing as you are! you never 
slay half as long in your situation as I do ! " 

** Perhaps 1 don't," leplied the Needle sharply, " but 
then I leave the results of my work behind me ! " 

** What are you two quarrelling about now^ ? " said 
the Darner ; ** you never come near each other without 
a dispute." 

** Oh, it 's only the old thing," sneered the Bodkin, 
'' they are idly arguing who is the most useful. You 
and I do as much as they do any day, but we can 
afford to be more quiet over it." 

** I think doing is better than talking," replied the 
Darner, *' and therefore I propose that there shall be a 
trial of skill into which we shall all enter, and whoever 
is victorious shall be then and there declared so, to the 
final settlement of the question." 

" Hear, hear," applauded the Bodkin, "I second 
the motion with all my heart j and, as I have an im- 
partial regard for you all, I will be the judge, if you 
will agree to abide by my decision." 

" With all my heart," replied the Pin j " only, how 
are we to begin in the matter r " 

" Let us each perform a certain task, and draw lots 
who is to commence," suggested the Needle. 

" ril tell you what will be better still," said the 
Darner, " let us take it in the order of our size. You, 
Pin, are the shortest, consequently the youngest, and 
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shall therefore have the first trial. Needle is the next 
in age, and I myself, as the senior of all, will be the 
last/' 

All parties willingly agreed to this, and became so 
amicable at this adjustment of the difficulty, that the 
Pincushion was astonished at the unusual quiet, and 
she fancied all her lodgers must be out. But she soon 
discovered her error, for there was the little bright Pin, 
stuck in at the very top, in a sort of lively defiant 
way, perking up his head like a daisy, and all ready 
for action. The Needle, with a streaming thread, 
floating after her like a flag, was equally prepared for 
duty J while the old sober Darner was comfortably 
stuck in at her ease, too confident of her own strength 
to put herself out of the way till she was needed. 

The time for the appointed trial speedily came, for 
little Rosa, in carelessly running past the sweetbriar 
bush, had torn a great rent in her new frock, and came 
in a desperate hurry to the Pincushion to remedy the 
misfortune. 

*^I can't stop," she said, in a great bustle, *' I can't 
stop to mend it properly, for Charlie has promised to 
show me a tomtit's nest in the shrubbery, and he 
won't wait for me, I know. How tiresome of that 
horrid, prickly sweetbriar bush ; it sticks out all over 
the path in a stupid way. I really will beg papa to 
have it cut down. Oh, you dear little Pin, you are just 
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the thing I wanted; you'll hold my frock together 
famously till Pve time to mend it." 

And accordingly Rosa took the Pin, and stuck him 
into the rent in the frock, and flattered herself she 
had remedied all the mischief 5 and so off she went in 
search of Charlie and the nest. Now Charlie was 
very fond of his little sister, in his own boyish fashion, 
and as he had no brother, he made a playfellow 
of her, and thought himself quite a pattern of propriety 
while initiating her into all the mysteries of cricket, 
trap-bat, and ** dibs.'* And Rosa eagerly and enthu- 
siastically entered into all his pursuits, to which I am 
afraid mamma's disapproval only added a secret charm 5 
while nurse scolded and lamented in vain over wet 
shoes, torn frocks, and battered hats. On this occa- 
sion, the tomtit's nest she was so anxious to peep 
into was perched up on the bough of a tree, — very 
accessible to Charlie, whose climbing powers equalled 
those of a monkey, but it looked a nearly impossible 
undertaking for Rosa, — and she stood and looked up at 
the bough in dismay. However, after a few growls 
from Charlie about " girls' cowardice," she screwed up 
her courage, and by the help of a little pushing and 
pulling from him, she scrambled up to the bough, and 
peeped into the nest. She forgot all her troubles in 
amazement at the sight of the great nest, bristling with 
moss and hair, and lined so softly with feathers, which 
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was securely made in a hole in the trunk of the old 
tree. Charlie could hardly get an answer from her 
while she sat perched up there, laughing merrily, but 
softly, at the fussy anger of the little plumed mother, 
who hissed and fluttered, and chattered angrily at this 
bold invasion of her nursery. She ruffled up her 
feathers, and puffed herself out to double her original 
size, in her efforts to make the huge intruder sensible 
of her indignation at such an unwarranted intrusion. 
But Rosa wanted to see the eggs, and determined 
not to move from her post till she had satisfied her 
curiosity. And at last the angry little mother flew off 
with a great rush of wings, and Rosa got a fair view 
of the ten pretty white eggs spotted with small pale 
red spots. Finally, Charlie lost all patience, and de- 
clared she was a cruel girl, and would make the old 
birds desert the nest j and said he should leave her up 
there altogether for a punishment. 

At this awful threat, Rosa began in dismay to effect 
her descent from the bough, but whether coming down 
was more difficult than going up, or that Charlie^s im- 
patient help was not so ready as it had been at first, 
her downward career ended in a somewhat abrupt 
rush, that took some of the skin olF her lingers, and 
left her hat in the tree. But Rosa cared not half so 
much for all these minor mishaps as she did for the 
worse misfortune that befell her torn frock. An un- 
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got small consolation from Charlie. 
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out of tinder ! Why, you have only to go near a 
bramble, and you come out all over rags ! It would 
not do for men to wear such trumpery gimcracks !" 

And so he stalked on, holding up his head in such a 
manly way, that Rosa meekly pinned her torn frock in 
a fresh place, and followed ; but her worst trouble 
was to come. In the hall she encountered mamma, 
who espied her torn frock, and mildly reproved Rosa 
for her boyish habits. 

" Will you never be my good, gently, little daughter, 
Rosa ? '* she asked, sorrowfully. 

" Indeed, mamma, it was torn before I went out 
with Charlie. It caught in that awkward sweetbriar 
bush that hangs over the path so. The bough of the 
tree could not have torn it if it had not been rent 
before, mamma." 

" You are not making your case better, Rosa," 
replied mamma. ** If your frock was torn before, 
why did you not mend it at once, or go and ask 
nurse to do it for you ? And see, — here is the cause 
of the mishap, a great ugly Pin ! Oh Rosa, how 
untidy ! '* 

" I '11 go and mend it now, mamma,*' said poor 
Rosa, humbly ; and accordingly up-stairs she went, 
and she stuck the Pin fiercely back into the cushion, 
till his head almost went out of sight. 

" You wretched little minnikin," she said, '* if you 
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had only been bigger and longer, this would not have 
happened.** 

'* I suppose,'* whispered the Bodkin, ** I need not 
remark on your case.** 

Then, in a very ill-humour, Rosa pulled out the 
Needle, with its long flying white thread, and began 
to catch the rent together with careless long " cat's- 
teeth stitches,** so as just to salve over the mishap, and 
as she did not feel ver}' amiable, it was so heedlessly 
done, that it was puckered and all awry. The Needle 
flew through the gaps as if it meant to do a wonderful 
thing, but after all it was but a miserable piece of 
work. 

And now school-time had arrived, and the daily 
governess. Miss Fletcher So Rosa smoothed over 
her dishevelled locks and washed her hands, smart- 
ing, as they still did,, with the scrape down the tree, 
and hastily ran into the school-room. Lessons passed 
off tolerably well, for, in spite of Rosa*s tom-boy 
habits, she was very apt at her lessons, and not by any 
means so careless as might be imagined. Wheti they 
were all accomplished, however, and the usual walk 
was to be taken, Miss Fletcher looked at Rosa, and 
said — 

"My dear, you cannot go out with your frock in 
that state. You should have asked some one to mend 
it properly for you. I cannot take you out unless you 
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change your frock. I am sure your mamma would 
not permit me to do so." 

And so off went poor Rosa again to the Pincushion, 
half-crying this time, and laying all the blame on the 
** horrid great coarse Needle ; it was impossible to 
mend anything tidily with such a huge spike! ' 

" It 's my turn now, I reckon," said the Darner. 
** I don't think either of you have done much good j 
let me see what I can accomplish." 

And so Rosa pulled her out, and went off to the 
nursery to ask nurse to be so kind as to change her 
frock, and mend the old one. 

** I can't. Miss," replied nurse. "Your mamma 
has been speaking to me about your torn clothes, and 
has told me what I am to do. And I must mind 
what she says, you know. Miss Rosa, even if you 
don't. And so go now to Miss Fletcher, and tell her 
you can't go out this morning. Don't keep her wait- 
ing, — there's a good little girl." 

" But why can't I go, nurse?" inquired Rosa, im- 
patiently j '* there's my blue frock hanging up in the 
wardrobe, and that is quite nice enough to go out in, 
I am sure." 

** Your mamma told me yesterday. Miss Rosa," 
replied nurse, "that the next time you tore your 
frock, you were to sit down by my side, and not leave 
me till you had darned it. She thinks, if you have 





the trouble of mending them each time, you will be 
more careful about tearing them." 

Rosa begged and entreated, but to no purpose ; in 
vain she promised to be more careful if nurse would 
only let her off this once. 

" Your mamma desired me to be particular. Miss 
Rosa," said nurse j ** and as she does it only to cure 
you of your faults, it would be very wrong of me to 
cross her. If you tore your frock again after this, and 
there were a fuss about it, I should be blamed, and 
very right too. So thread your Darning Needle, my 
dear, and set to work at once like a good girl." 

" But Miss Fletcher was going to take me to the 
wood to pick anemones," whimpered Rosa. **Oh, 
dear, dear, what a sad worry I 've had all through that 
horrid sweetbriar bush ! " 

** But the sweetbriar bush did not make you pin 
your frock. Miss Rosa, so as to make such an ugly 
tear as this. And 't would have been none the worse 
if you had not cobbled it up with that big Carpet 
Needle ! " replied nurse, begmning to tack and pre- 
pare the darn for her. And so Rosa sat down with a 
sigh of resignation, and, by dint of a little pains, 
mended her frock so neatly that nurse was quite 
satisfied, and read her a long homily on the saving 
" stitch in time." 

When Rosa replaced her Darning Needle once more 





ill the Pincushion, here was a pause amongst the 
competing parties. But the Bodkin took up the 
matter, as judge, observing that he thought the point 
of superior usefulness had not even yet been fairly 
decided, the good they had severally done, had, of 
course, depended on the manner in which their em- 
ployer used them. In fact, he considered it still an 
undecided question, and one over which he had no 
jurisdiction. 

" However," he added, winding up his oration, " I 
would advise you all to avoid such disputed questions 
in future, and individually do your best, as you have 
now." 

" It was not my fault that I was not put to a more 
proper and fitting use," grumbled the Pin. 

"No," answered the Bodkin j "the only fact that 
I can see nas been thoroughly established is, that a 
* stitch in time saves nine ! ' You have founded two 
wholesome maxims, however—* Never put in a pin 
when you ought to use a needle j ' and ' Never sew up 
a hole that stands in need of a darn ! ' " 

With these words the Fly ended his story, and then 
began busily to trim his wings for a fresh flight. 

" Many thanks on our united part, good friend," 
said the Lark, " you have, as I said before, so many 
opportunities of observing human beings, and all their 




ways and habits, that you are able to give us very new 
histories." 

" Well, I do see a good deal," rqilied the Fly con- 
fidentially, " and some very odd matters I must witness 
sometimes -, but it does not do to be too much of a 
gossip ; so I try to look on the pleasant and harmless 
side of everything." 

*' You are quite right," said the- Daisy eagerly, " it 
is the on/y side on which we should ever regard other 
people. But, silence ! the Lark is calling on the Bee 
for a song, and we must nol disturb him. Only, I 
should like to exchange opinions with you another 
day on this subject." 

ToTTER-QRAgg. 

P OTTER, totter, totter-grass ! 
Why do you shake so as I pass ? 
Is your stalk too weak for your weary 

head, 
I'hat it quivers and quakes so as I 
tread ? 

]j^ The harebell swings to the passing sigh 
fj Of the softest wind, as it wanders by ; 

But you totter and rustle, shiver and shake, 
At the faintest move that the grass-blades make. 
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Totter, totter, totter-grass ! 

The little breezes as they pass, 

In wanton mischief, pufF and blow, 

To set you a-quivering as they go ! 

You bend to the Fly, you bow to the Bee, — 

You nod to the Gnat, and stoop to me : — 

I 'd rather far be the Daisy stout. 

Than thus be tormented and shaken about! 

Totter, totter, totter- grass 1 

The very Butterflies, as they pass. 

With the waft of their plumy wings, can make 

Your quivering tassels nod and shake ! 

If I were you, I 'd be stiff and strong, 

And bow to no breeze that travels along ; 

But you don't seem to care for a word I sa-y, — 

So cowardly totter-grass, shake away ! 




The Bee sang this little song in a low mellow hum 
that was very charming, and received the thanks of 
all present, with a great many compliments on his 
voice and his skill in managing it. But he was a 
very industrious man of business, and though kind- 
hearted enough, not overladen with flowery speech. 
He was too busy maknig honey for other folks' con- 
sumption to be able to waste much time on sweet 
words. So, with a kindly nod to all, and a frank kiss 
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to the Daisy, he hummed off again on his way, while 
the Lark begged the Grasshopper to favour them with 
the next story. The graceful creature placed himself 
comfortably on a large Dock leaf beside Daisy's cor- 
ner, and complied with the request in the following 
words : — 



The Unknown Bird. 

RINCESS FRETTA sat in her stately 
chamber in the palace that overlooked 
the shining expanse of the broad sea. 
She was stringing seed pearls, with a 
golden needle and a silken thread, to 
weave mto her embroidery — a fair azure 
scarf, with a delicate tracery of gold run- 
ning over it, lying before her in the carved 
frame. And she sighed wearily, for time 
hung heavy on her hands ; — she had sung all her 
newest melodies to her lyre, and tried on all the 
freshest variety of her court robes, besides turning over 
her great carved casket of jewels ten tmies rinining. 
Her parrot had talked himself hoarse and sulky in the 
vain effort to amuse her, and to win his usual fee of 
sweetmeats; and h^rlapdog Blanchette perched him- 
self on his little hind legs in vain, and whined music- 
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ally but unregarded. So he curled himself placidly up 
into a ball of soft white fur, and went peacefully to 
sleep among his perfumed velvet cushions. Then came 
one of the Princess Fretta's maidens eagerly in, and 
said to her mistress, — 

" I bring your Highness a lovely visitor ! On the 
gilded roof of the palace this beautiful Bird was daintily 
perched 5 so Rudolph the falconer lured him nearer, 
caught him carefully, and has sent him for your High- 
ness to look at.** 

Then the falconer entered, and brought with him 
on his hand a beautiful Bird of delicate plumage, whose 
gorgeous hues changed as the light fell on them, so 
that it seemed attired in living jewels. 

" Lovely creature!** said the Princess admiringly, as 
she stroked its brilliant wings with her httle fair hand. 
** Thou art beautiful indeed to behold 5 but canst thou 
sing?** 

Then the radiant Bird opened its ivory bill and 
swelled its slender throat, and sang articulate music. 
It sang of endless bliss, and joy that would not changej 
while its notes were so sweet, that the Princess and her 
cissembled maidens almost stopped breathing while they 
listened to it ! Then did it suddenly spread its glorious 
shining wings, and springing up to the wide window, 
it paused to gaze once more on the beautiful young 
Princess, and then flew forth into the sunny air. Long 






did that fair group of girls watch it from the carved 
lattices as it lessened and lessened to a mere speck in 
the clouds, and then they lost sight of it altogether. 

The Bird perched next on the desk of a wealthy 
merchant, in a great city, and its feathers shone like 
burnished gold and pure silver. So he laid aside his 
ledger and his pen to gaze a while on the beautiful 
creature that stood arching its graceful neck before 
him. Then it poured forth its thrilling music even 
into his dull ear, till he almost forgot the sound of 
coin rattling and paper rustling, and ceased to number 
up the bales of merchandise lying in his warehouses. 
It was evening, and the red sun lingered behind the 
dusty trees outside the window, and the busy world 
of toil began to think of laying away its labours and 
its cares till another sunrise. There was a loud knock 
at the door of the counting-house 5 a hurried mes- 
senger came to tell the merchant that there was a 
report of a fearful storm at sea, and that no news as 
yet had come of his long-expected argosy. So the 
merchant woke up from his dreamy reverie on the 
days that were no more, the frown came back to his 
brow, and his lingers grasped the pen again. Then 
the foir guest once more, but half-unheeded, spread 
its wings and soared away amidst the glowing rays of 
the setting sun. 

It perched next on the lowly window of a poor 
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thatched cottage, where a lonely widow dwelt and 
supported herself by the hard daily labour of her 
hands, that were now, alas ! growing so feeble and 
trembling. Her only son was at sea, a sailor travelling 
far on the perilous deep. The poor old mothers 
heart ached when she heard the hoarse winds roar 
and rave around the crazy eaves, for she fancied how 
stormy it must be on the open sea. She felt sure 
that every piercing blast that went like a keen knife 
into her poor shaking limbs, must be rocking roughly 
enough the ocean cradle of her only child. But now 
a merry step sounded on her threshold, while the 
travel- worn sailor and the fair Bird crossed it together ! 
The poor old mother shook us much from joy as she 
had from fear, and the tears came slowly into her 
aged eyes : — rare visitors were they, for the old do not 
weep easily for either grief or pleasure. But her long- 
lost son clasped her in his arms, and seemed as if he 
could scarcely show her how dear she was to him; 
and he fanned the dying embers, and made up a 
cheery fire, waiting upon her with all the apt ways or 
a sailor. And the lovely Bird perched on the top of 
the tall chair, and sang to them till far on in the 
night, when the hardy seaman havmg gone to his 
humble bed, the poor mother sat by and thankfully 
watched his slumber, as she had done so many, many 
years before. When the first rays of dawn peeped 
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out from the east, the Bird spread her pinions and 
took her flight. She again pursued her way, and 
visited many other homes, bnnging light and cheer to 
all wherever she was welcomed or permitted to enter. 
She was generally hailed and thankfully received, 
although a few ignorant folks met her but churlishly. 
She tapped at the sordid window of a miser who 
dwelt in a neglected hovel in a back street. She 
sought to enter his chamber, but he was gloating over 
his piles of silver and gold, and was angry and peevish 
at being disturbed. 

ft. 

*' Hence ! " he exclaimed. " Hence, vile kite ! I 
need no prying fowls here to pilfer my scanty store. 
As it is, the very "birds of the air, chattering idle pies 
as they are, carry false news of my wealth. So go 
hence, or I will charge my cross-bow with an arrow, 
and slay thee. Then shalt thou be nailed to a barn- 
door for a warning to all such pestilent feathered 
thieves." 

Then the fair Bird flew to the hall of audience, 
where the Monarch sat in state, surrounded by his 
courtiers. He was a wise King and a just, for the 
meanest of his subjects could claim a hearing at his 
footstool, and if his wrongs were well-founded, they 
were soon carefully and fully redressed ; so that all 
the people loved their King, and his nobles honoured 
him. But he was now well stricken in years, so that 
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the cares and duties of his exalted station pressed more 
heavily upon him. The jewelled crown had made 
deep furrows in his pale lofty forehead, and the 
weighty sceptre had become almost too heavy for his 
weak and weary hand. But he still smiled kindly and 
patiently upon his people as they reverently drew near 
him, as to their best and dearest father and friend. 

And the beautiful Bird perched on the arm of the 
golden throne, bending its graceful head for the gentle 
caress of the aged King, while its glowing plumage 
glistened and sparkled with a thousand fresh tints and 
shades like a newly-born rainbow. It sang, in a voice 
melodious as the solemn gathering of many waters, of 
the blessed estate of those who rest from their labours, 
and of a Justice that is higher than the clouds, and a 
Mercy that is deeper than the great sea. Long, long did 
the beautiful Bird tarry with the aged King, who bent 
down his head to listen to it^ till his hoary locks and 
his reverend beard flowed over the radiant plumes of 
the beautiful stranger. 

But it had many and other duties to fulfil, and so 
taking leave of the aged Monarch, it again soared on 
its way. Palace and hall did it visit, tower and cot, 
church and hovel, with a song or a message for all. 
Most people welcomed it gladly, and strove to detain 
it, but its home was not of earth, and their efforts but 
hastened it away. It perched on the chalice in the 
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church, and joined its liquid notes to the songs of 
praise of the worshippers there ; and it paused a while 
with a marriage party to sing its lay of rejoicing in the 
bridegroom's ear, and to fan the soft cheek of the 
bride with its delicate wings. It brooded a while with 
the fond mother over the warm cradle of the tender 
nestling babe, and cooed a warbling lullaby m the 
shaded room. It paused not for the noisy revel where 
the music rang loud and the wine-cup circled freely, 
for the rude jests and loud voices of the revellers 
frightened it away. With children it always stayed 
a time, joining its liquid warble to the music of the 
mother's cradle hymn, and even permitting the bright- 
eyed little ones to stroke its gorgeous feathers. 

Once, as a funeral passed by, it alit upon the snowy 
pall that covered the coffin : the sobs and wailings of 
the mourners had no power to drive it away ; and it 
sang like an angelic voice when the Priest began the 
words, " Blessed are the dead that die in the Lord." 
Then when the coffin was lowered into the grave, and 
the mourners had cast in sweet white roses and pale 
jessamine, the Bird spread once more its glorious 
pinions, and soared up, pouring forth a burst of trium- 
phant song, like a spirit newly set free from care and 
pain. And the many eyes that had followed it and 
watched it from the city, saw it no more. 

Little Felicia was sitting in the green meadow, just 
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beyond the city gates, and singing softly to herself as 
she gathered the little placid white daisies that were 
scattered like tiny lambs over the greensward, and she 
wove them into chains. Presently a great many people 
passed her, all looking about and gazing up in the air 
as if they were seeking for something. 

** Little maiden," replied one of them, pausing, 
*' have you seen a fair Bird fly past, with bright soft 
eyes, apd glorious sliming wings? " 

" Yes,'* replied little Felicia, with her innocent 
smile rippling like sunshine over the sweet childish 
face, " I know the Bird well, for I have often seen it, 
and talked to it.*' 

** Did it pass this way," cried a man, eagerly push- 
ing his way to the front of the throng. ** Child, I 
will give you lifty golden pieces if you can help me to 
catch it. Nay, I will even give you an hundred when 
1 have it safe! '* 

Little Felicia smiled gravely, and holding up her lap- 
ful of wild flowers in her fat dimpled hands, she said, 
*' I like Daisies and Violets, oh ! so much better than 
gold ! Besides, you cannot catch that lovely Bird if 
you try ever, ever so hard, for it does not live on earth.** 

" 1 would build it a golden cage, and feed it from 
vessels of silver ; and it should wear a collar of orient 
pearls if I could but take it !" cried a young man of 
noble bearing. 
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" It would not dwell with you always," replied 
Felicia. " It has told me so often, that it never stays 
long on earth. It may be with you for a little while, 
but you would try in vain to detain it. The name of 
the beautiful Bird is Happiness, and though it pays 
short visits to our world sometimes, it cannot stay 
long, for its only abiding place is the home it came 
from, and that is Heaven ! '' 

''' What a charming story ! " cried Daisy. ** I Hke 
that best of all." 

" I agree with you, Daisy," said the Lark. " But 
see, the shadows warn us that our time is drawing to a 
close. If to-morrow will smile upon us as sunnily as 
to-day has done, we will meet together again, and call 
upon our newer associates for their kind help. And 
so, with our hearty thanks to all who have provided 
us with this day's very varied and pleasant entertain- 
ment, we will close the proceedings by calling upon 
our fragrant neighbour, the Wild Thyme, for a song." 

" I don't move very far from home,'' said the 
Thyme, *' so I cannot contribute much in the way of 
novelty. You must put up with a very homely ballad 
from such a prosy old body as myself ! " 
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b NE, one, I can spy but one 

Poor little daisy, to smile on the sun ! 

|f|J/ Two, two forget-me-nots blue. 

Gaze at tbesky with their own soft hue. 
Three, three kittens we see. 

Play with their tails "neath the chesnut-tree ! 

Four, four roses, and more, 

Bloom on the trellis surrounding the door. 
Five, five bees all alive. 

Are crowding at once in the door of the hive ! 
Six, six most suitable sticks. 
The dove has collected her new nest to fix. 
Seven, seven ! (a number uneven) 
Of dear little eggs to the robin are given ! 
Eight, eight little birds lie in wait 
To pick up the crumbs at the old garden gate. 
Nine, nine bright dewdrops do shine 
On the gossamer web that hangs on the vine. 
Ton, ten little lambs in ihe pen. 
Are folded up safe from the mists of the fen. 
Eleven, eleven bright stars this even 
Shine on the dark blue mantle of heaven. 
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Twelve, twelve, your tools you may shelve, 
For a dozen stout beetles more nimbly can delve ! 
Thirteen busy flies are sipping, thirteen, 
The honied store of the fragrant bean. 
Fourteen ducklings are swimming, fourteen. 
In yonder pond 'mid the duckweed green. 
Fifteen trout lets — I counted fifteen — 
Glance through the reeds in the brook's clear sheen. 
Sixteen delicate shells, sixteen, 
Lie on the sands where the waves have been. 
Seventeen pinky cones^ seventeen, 
On the fir-tree's topmost bough I 've seen. 
Eighteen rooks, in all eighteen. 
Follow the plough, as the worms they glean. 
Nineteen bunches of berries, nineteen, 
' Peep like red coral the ash leaves between. 
Twenty bulrushes — more than twenty — 
Grow in the river 5 I '11 get you plenty! 

So please to come out on this beautiful day, 

And if you don't believe what I say. 

You can count them all for yourself, by the way. 

The next afternoon proved rainy ; so the meeting 
of the party was postponed by general consent, as 
although the weather was of no great importance to 
the Frog and the Snail, the majority of the party pre- 
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ferred a dry day The following afternoon, however, 
proved more propitious, and the friends assembled 
around the gentle Daisy, first warmly congratulating 
her on her improved health, as evidenced by h^r good 
looks. 

The Lark, in high feather, opened the meeting, as 
before, with a few pleasant remarks, for indeed he 
was the most suitable chairman that could have been 
selected. He possessed a happy faculty of seeing the 
right thing at the moment, and was, moreover, always 
ready to say something pleasant to each different 
person. 

'' I rejoice,*' he remarked, ^' to welcome among us 
a neighbour whom we all thoroughly respect, although 
she so rarely honours us with her presence, in this part 
of the world at least. I am sure everybody will have 
a special welcome for the little scarlet-mantled lady I 
introduce to you, and that the very name of the Lady- 
bird will be a sufficient recommendation.*' 

The pretty little creature was heartily greeted by all 
present, and escorted to a seat most honourably close 
to the Daisy, who cried eagerly, — 

" Dear Ladybird, how kind of you to come here 3 it 
seems such an age smce I saw you last !" 

" I have been very much occupied," replied the 
Ladybird. " You know, dear Daisy, I have a great 
deal to do with my young family. Besides, I am so 
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hindered and beset by those terrible enemies of ours, 
the boys, that I often wish to exchange my red cloak 
for a quieter colour !" 

'' Poor little Red-Riding Hood !" said the Fly com- 
passionately, " there are numberless wolves indeed on 
your path !" 

" And now I am certam of a pretty story from 
yoK," said the cunning Lark j *' so do, my fair friend, 
oblige us at once." 

The Ladybird willingly consented, and began her 
story in the following words : — 




Old Freda'? Qarment?. 



HE was an old woman now, was Freda \ 
old in experience and sorrow more 
than in years. It is true she could 
count a good many springs till she 
had grown to a girl, and a good 
many summers on to that since she became 
a woman, and her autumns numbered a re- 
spectable figure already ; so it was no wonder that 
her hair was gray and her form rather bent. But 
it had not even been the long sum of years passed 






by that had aged and stooped her so much as the 
grief and toil she had known through them all. 
Had she not tenderly served and cared for her aged 
parents, nursing them to their very graves with 
affectionate care^ And had she not as faithfully 
and fully loved and obeyed the husband of her youth, 
now long gone before her to the better land ? And 
her children, while they lived, had loved her dearly, 
and believed no one was equal to her, and died, both 
of them, stretching out their feeble hands, and strain- 
ing their dim eyes for '* mother," who was all the 
world to them. 

And now having seen them all leave her, one by 
one, she dwelt peacefully, if not happily, alone in the 
old cottage, awaiting her summons to join them. 
What mattered to her that the roof was low, and the 
walls weather-beaten ? Had they not once contained 
all her treasure on earth ? In this corner of the hearth 
still stood the vacant chair her good man had filled 
while he was with her ; while opposite, side by side, 
were the two little wooden stools where her fair- 
haired Minna and Bertie used to sit. And between 
both the lonely woman sat and knitted, and pondered 
peacefully on her beloved ones, wondering simply how 
time was chronicled in heaven, and fancying they must 
be longing for her. 

The old cottage in which she lived belonged to her, 
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and a little plot of garden surrounding it, in which she 
grew her few pot-herbs and simples, for she was a 
skilled nurse among the sick of the place. Two large 
fields and a very prolific orchard were likewise her 
property, but these were rented from her by a neigh- 
bouring farmer. So that old Freda was considered 
fairly off among her neighbours, and, sad to say, envied 
not a little accordingly j although, singularly enough, it 
was the better classof people who understood her least, 
and spoke against her most. 

Now one evening two or three of the women of the 
little village met together to take a cup of tea — that 
** gossip broth," as worthy Pastor Stille truly called it, 
and they justified his title ; for if their husbands' im- 
plements of trade had but wagged half as merrily as 
their tongues, there had been the best day's work done 
that summer. After sitting in judgment over most of 
their acquaintances, the four cronies all fell tooth-and^ 
nail on poor Dame Freda. 

** Did you see her cloak, last Sunday, neighbour ? " 
said Truda, the miller s smart spouse, who had the re^ 
putation of scolding so as to drown the sound of the 
miller s 'wheel ; ** such a rag of a thing, I would not 
put it on the cat." 

*' Nay, dame \ \ was a mass of dams, not rags," 
corrected fat Siska, the butcher's wife, who bore ample 
witness to the fattening qualities of the smell of her 









husband's merchandise. ** I should think it would 
take all her spare time to mend it, every time after she 
wears it. In three weeks more 'twill be a 'dam' 
cloak, for there'll be no stuff left." 

** Her gown must have been made after the fashion 
of great-great-grandmother Flote's," remarked spiteftil 
little Bette, the needlewoman of the village. " / never 
remember such big sleeves and scanty skirts, and no 
trimming to mention." 

" She don't keep her inside better than her out," 
chuckled Molla, the baker's daughter j "for I think 
all she lives on is dry bread. I 'm sure she is no cus- 
tomer of yours, Siska." 

*' Not she, indeed," replied the butcher's wife, 
tossing her head. " If I can afford to buy a new 
cloak and petticoat, 'tis'nt owing to her custom, I 
trow. But I like to spend honestly what I get 
honestly ! " 

** Quite right, too, dame," chimed in Bette, for the 
butcher s wife, with her smart clothes, was her best 
employer. ''And with all your family too, to pro- 
vide for 1 I am sure no one can say you are too 
sting}' ! " 

** Well," interrupted Truda, " I do like good gar- 
ments, even if I pinch a little for it ; for we must 
keep up appearances, you know, neighbours. Many 
a time my Peter has stormed because he had no sauce 





to Ilis herring ; but, as I told him, we 
thing out of a penny." 

" Ah," said Molla, tartly, " I take good care father 
gives me money enough to dress comely with. He 
once tried to cut me down a little because wood was 
dear, and it cost so much more to heat the oven. But 
he was soon glad to give it me back, for the next 




batch of pies he set me to watch were burned to a 
cinder, because I was mending my frock to make it 
look tidy enough to go out m, and overlooked the pies. 
So he told me to buy a new one, and not ruin him 
with my darns and patches ! " 

All the company laughed mightily at this sally, 
and then fell to again upon poor Freda's thrifty care 
and economy. 

** And she so well off as she is ! '' said the wife of the 
thriving mdl-owner. 

"With her garden to grow all kinds of green-stuff 
in for her soup ! " cried the butcher's spouse. 

" Two fields — two large fields of her own, to let at 
a high rent to Farmer Stokke 3 either of them large 
enough to grow her whole year's bread in ! " grumbled 
the baker's daughter. 

" Don't forget the orchard, dear friends — the good 
orchard, which yields such bountiful crops ! My good- 
man wished to rent it of her ; only she wanted such a 
great price, and there were so many in for it," cried 
the miller's spouse. 

" Shame, shame on her patched cloak ! '* cried Siska, 
the butcher's wife, thinking complacently of her own 
comfortable lined camlet. 

"Fie on her old-fashioned gown!" echoed Bette, 
who resented not being employed. 

** Out upon her coarse stockings, which she knits. 





knits, knits everlastingly, from dawn till sunset ! '' 
growled the lazy baker's daughter. 

*'Out and shame upon all her darned rags and 
patches, say I," vociferated the shrewish miller's wife ; 
*' they ought to be all torn off her skinny back, and 
she dipped in the mill-pond to refresh her wizened 
old body ! " 

And now, strange to relate, but true, nevertheless, 
a curious sensation was felt by each of the four cronies 
at once. Whether their tea, the "gossip broth," 
had been mingled with poppy syrup, or some still 
more potent magical elixir, I know not, but each 
woman felt herself getting heavy ; not drowsy exactly, 
for she still preserved her faculties of seeing and hear- 
ing, but they all felt powerless : the big and lazy 
hands fell nerveless by their sides 5 the stout legs were 
too numbed to move from the place, and the mis- 
chievous sharp tongues that had wagged so busily 
were paralysed for a while as by the cold hand of 
death ! 

And while they sat glaring at each other in igipotent 
terror, the scene seemed to change before them. Every- 
thing whirled round before their eyes, and terrible and 
strange noises sounded in their ears, till at last the dim 
and fantastic shapes that had floated before them 
settled once more into steady shape and form, and 
they found themselves gazing on the inside of poor old 
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Freda's cottage. There was the quaint, old-fashioned 
chimney-corner, with the house-father's chair, care- 
fully placed and dusted, on one side, and the twin 
wooden stools opposite ; on the round deal table in 
the centre, that was scrubbed as clean as hands could 
make it, stood the little extinguished lamp, and on a 
low rush-chair, by the side of the homely couch, lay a 
very old and well-worn book. Freda herself was deep 
in that quiet sleep that is sent only to the peaceful and 
innocent J and her four traducers felt a little ashamed 
as they looked on her calm, worn features and thin 
gray hair. 

But the silence was broken somewhat strangely, for 
a shrill voice suddenly called out, — 

" Who has been talking about our good dame's 
attire?" 

And the four malicious gossips shrunk and shivered 
in their high-heeled shoes, because the voice was so 
shrill and unearthly, it pierced them through like a 
spear. 

'* Some one has been making sport of her garments," 
added a second voice, lower and deeper, but quite as 
powerful. 

'* Who is it that dares to say she is not dressed be- 
comingly ?" cried a third, more ear-piercing and clear 
than all. 

The gossips shrunk all close together, and their teeth 
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chattered like castanets, but they took good care to 
utter no sound, for they felt certain no mortal sounds 
were in their ears now. 

" Fetch out her clothes, and let us all see if they are 
so very bad," said the first speaker. 

Then there was such a routing and turning over of 
poor old Freda's garments, that it was only lucky she 
lay buried in deeper slumber than usual. And then 
the eyes of the lookers-on could djmly make out httle 
goblin figures trotting about, and putting out all the 
clothes for inspection. Presently, one of them leaped 
with one bound to the lamp, and blew it into a flame, 
and then the four watchers could see countless hosts of 
pigmies all busy at once. Some were smoothing old 
Freda's gray hair, some fanning her with their wings, 
while others chased the gnats out of the window. 
Meanwhile, the chiefs were busy over her garments, 
and the tallest took her cloak and spread it over a 
chair, when the bewildered eyes of the gossips beheld 
it changed as if into the richest piled velvet, with laces 
and fringes. 

" Who had the care of this article, and for what 
reason ?" asked the Chief. 

"I,'' replied a deft little figure ; " I am the guardian 
of the cloak, and I took the charge when Freda gave 
the money she had saved a long while for a new one 
to poor widow Jeans, who lost her cow in the cattle 





sickness last winter. So I have turned her old cloak 
into velvet ; only mortal eyes are too coarse to see it." 

" What is this ? " inquired the Chief, and the next 
Goblin answered and spoke thus : — 

" This is her gown 5 three several times has she given 
the cost of it away. First, to poor lame Bertha when 
she fell so sick 3 next, to Blind Harry, that he might 
go into the school and learn music 3 and, last, to David 
when his old horse was drowned." 

** And what have you done to commemorate these 
things? " asked the Chief Goblin. 

"I have embroidered it all over with gold till it 
shines like the hearts she has made happy ' '* replied 
the Sprite, and he held up the gown, which glittered 
in the sun as if it had caught some of its beams. 

*'l" said the next, " have the charge of her jacket. 
She was going to buy a new one last fair-day with the 
price of her hard year s spinning ; but Joan Birt died 
and left a little orphan girl, and so Freda gave the 
money to fit her out for service. This jacket now is 
of shining satin and costly needlework ! *' 

And so the gossips saw to their huge dismay and 
discomfort. 

" Here 's the petticoat," cried another tiny imp j " it's 
as warm and comfortable as good deeds can make it — 
as warm as the starving weaver's five children who 
were clothed with the price of the new one. Good 
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rich scarlet stutF is it, warm and glowing like her own 
good heart ! " 

" Here are her stockings," cried a fifth, wiih one in 
each hand ; " silken are ihey, and with scarlet clocks, 
the Emperor has no finer. She has earned them by 
the many, many bare feet she has covered and clothed 
by her thrifty handiwork. The beggars who wear stock- 
ings of Freda's knitting would make a tidy little troop 
to serve the King," 

" Her shoes," cried a small manikin, with one under 
each arm, " are made of scarlet morocco, and they are 
heeled and nailed with silver, for they had need be 
strong for her numberless errands of mercy. The 
journeys these have made for love and charity have 
worn out many and many a pair of earthly sandals ; for 
wherever there has been sickness, sorrow, or death, 
there has been Freda too." 

" I don't think there is much amiss with her clothes 
at all," said the Chief Goblin, considering attentively ; 
" they are in tolerable order, and she will go on adding 
to the number of them. Meanwhile, where are the 
bats and owls that made such a clamour about them, 
and were too blind to see their usefulness and beauty r 
Hunt them out, my merry mates, and pay them fitly 
for their mean stories ; and when you have pinched 
and pricked them enough, turn them over to the Toad 
for safe keeping after cock-crow till dawn." 




Then the four wretched women shook as if they had 
the ague with fear and misery, but no step could they 
move from their place. What they endured that night 
was never thoroughly discovered, for the ultimate effects 
upon them somewhat impeded a full relation of the 
horrors. But that the goblins did their work well 
and heartily, there can be no manner of doubt. 

Next morning, when the miller went to set his mill 
going, he found his wife perched on the wheel, cold, 
drenched, and disconsolate from the ducking she had 
undergone. The miller, however, never took up the 
matter hastily, though he condoled with her amply, 
for he found it had turned to his advantage, as from 
that time the shrew's tongue was tied, so that she 
could never say more than one word in a breath. 

As for the butcher's wife, she was hung neck-and- 
heels in her husband's shambles, and her fat arms and 
legs were as covered with bruises as a honey-pot is with 
flies in summer. To the end of her days she stammered 
so that she could hardly be understood at all. The 
baker's daughter was stuffed into her father's oven, with 
the wood and furze all ready for lighting, and it was 
just a chance she was found out at all. And, indeed, 
when Jan, the boy, dragged her-out with a wisp of furze 
in her hair, she lisped so in speaking that he could not 
believe that it was Molla herself, till she cuffed him 
spitefully, which quite reassured him. As for Bette, she 
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was found in the most pitiful state of all, having been, 
it is supposed, the most malignant of the quartette. 
She was rolled and tangled in her own cotton till she 
was like a chrysalis in a cocoon, and one of her own 
needles was stuck through her tongue. Old Doctor 
BIystir extracted it and cured the sore, but speak 
again she never did. 

And, curious to relate, all the village rejoiced secretly, 
and declared there had never been so little mischief 
brewed since it was built, now that all these malevo- 
lent tongues were silenced. 

And meanwhile good old Freda innocently got up 
next day, and went on her even course, marking the 
day as usual with a good deed done for somebody. 
But as she put on carefully her worn and threadbare 
garments, she was quite unconscious of how they had 
been glorified in the eyes of her spiteful neighbours, 
and even now, possibly, she may remain in that igno- 
rance till the time comes when she shall lay aside her 
worn-out earthly vesture, and put on the new white 
robe of the better land. 

The Daisy thanked her friend the Ladybird in a 
very pretty speech for her charming story, and it was 
chorussed unanimously by the whole assembly. 

" And now," said the Lark, " I will call upon the 
Gnat for one of his cheerful little ballads ! " 







** I shall obey you with alacrity," responded the 
Gnat J " for, in common with all who are met together 
here, I am only anxious for our friend Daisy's enter- 
tainment. Were there time and opportunity, I should 
be tempted to enter a protest against the character 
given of me at the outset of the proceedings. But I 
am aware of our worthy friend's prickly disposition, 
and therefore pass the matter over willingly !" 

'' The little whipper-snapper ! " ejaculated the 
Bramble, angrily 5 when the Lark, who foresaw the 
storm brewing, hastened to interpose by calling order, 
and hinting that any dissensions would directly thwart 
the very object for which they met. Then he called on 
the Gnat to proceed with his ditty, and peace being 
again restored, he sang the following song, in his Uttle 
piping voice : — 






The Wasp and tfie Bee. 
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The Wa^p and the Bee. 

HE Dragon-fly sat in her shady bower, 
'Twas made of the red valerian 

flower 5 
She was clad in the richest gfold and 
green. 
And her wings were the finest ever seen ; 
And suitors came wooing her, fair and free, — 
The dandy Wasp, and the homely Bee. 
Oh, the Bee, the busy Bee ! 
The Wasp he scorned the homely Bee ! 

The Wasp was very spiteful and young, 
A sting in his tail, a buzz on his tongue -, 
His wings were trimmed, and his jacket laced. 
With gold and black round his slender waist : 
A dashing dandy indeed was he. 
And he quite eclipsed the sober Bee. 
Oh, the Bee, the busy Bee, 
A dusty suit wore the busy Bee ! 

But the Dragon-fly knew, though the Wasp was gay. 
That his temper was bad, and sent him away ; 
She liked his smart jacket and elegant wing. 
But lived in fear of his spiteful sting. 
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Said she, " I am sure we should never agree. 
So I 'd rather have the humble Bee ! " 

Oh, the Bee, the dusty Bee ! 
She routed tlie Wasp for the sake of the Bee ! 

The Lark tlien summoned the Frog to add his mite 
to the general entertainment, and he cheerfully com- 
plied in the following words : — 



Pearl and Daisy. 



WISH I ^ 



I Princess," sighed little 



Margret, " how nice it must 
wear fine clothes and jewels every day, 
and to ride in a carriage. I wish I had 
been a Princess." 
: was sitting in the garden as she thus 
to herself, for she had placed her httle 
stool in the arbour next to the great bush of 
Michaelmas daisies. It was late in the season, and 
the flower-buds were already opening on the bush, 
though the weather was mild and fine for the time 
of the year. Then out of the very middle of the 
bush rose a very stately lady, dressed in a fine chintz 
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gown, sprinkled all over with daisies, wearing a superb 
tall turban on her head, frilled like a flower. 

*' I have heard your wish, child," said she 3 " and as 
you are a little namesake of mine, I have half a mind 
to grant it. In me you behold Queen Marguerite, the 
sovereign of all the aster tribes of China." 

Margret got up, and made her best curtsey to the 
grand dame, who then daintily pulled up her fine gown, 
and put her hand in her large dimity pocket. After 
diving down so deeply in search of what she wanted, 
that Margret thought she would snap off at the waist, 
she drew up again, with a string of blue silk having 
four large pearls threaded on it, and a tuft of daisies in 
her hand. 

" Here, child,'* said she, " is a necklet of pearls 
and a bunch of daisies, and you can use which you 
please first. When you wish to change yourself into 
somebody else, you must either drop a pearl off the 
string or shake one of your daisies. And now, good 
bye, my dear 5 for I have a great deal to do, and little 
time to waste." 

And down she went in the middle of the bush, leav- 
ing Margret, with the pearls and daisies in her hands, in 
a state of delighted astonishment. Of course she could 
not wait a moment without trying the truth of the old 
lady's promise, so untying the silken string, she dropped 
one of the pearls. It rolled and rolled away, farther 
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and farther out pf her sight \ and Margret winked hard 
to see where it could have gone, and when she opened 
her eyes again she found herself in a fine room that 
seemed panelled with looking-glasses, and was hung 
with splendid drapery. When Margret found time to 
look away from the painted ceiling, the thickly carpeted 
floor, and the gold and white couches and chairs that 
were cushioned with green velvet, she cast her eyes on 
the mirror before her, which showed her a strange 
sight. There stood a little girl, dressed in an elegant 
morning dress of white muslin, trimmed with the richest 
lace and embroidery, and laced with bright blue rib- 
bons. The finest silk open-work stockings, set off 
with trim kid slippers, covered her tiny feet, and small 
kid gloves, tinged with a faint primrose colour, were 
tightly fitted on her little hands. But the faithful 
glass, while showing all this graceful costume, gave 
back as truly the familiar face of little Margret, who 
than saw the fulfilment of the old lady's promise. 

" How charming," said she, as she viewed herself 
all round, and admired her exquisite dress, when 
she was interrupted by the entrance of several ladies, 
one of whom, the eldest, accosted her with, — 

" A bright morning to you, ma Belle ! how is your 
Highness ?" 

" Good morning, madam," answered the new little 
Princess, modestly. 





Tbeu four powdered lacqueys carried iu a large 
table, which was evidently spread for dinner in a very 
grand fashion. Princess Belle, as Margret was now 
called, was ushered to table with great ceremony by 
her gouvemante, La Marquise deVolauvent, and waited 




upon with a great deal of respect. A tall powdered 
footman stood behind her chair, and bowed low when- 
ever he handed her a plate, and every one, ladies-in- 
waiting and all, flattered and praised her, and called 
her Madame Royale. But Margret did not see that 
she gained very substantial comfort by this finery, for 
when she asked for some roast pheasant, Madame de 
Volauvent replied, " My sweetest Princess, consider 
your complexion ! — not for the world shall you have 
anything but a cotelette de mouton, some bread, and a 
glass of water ! We could not have that exquisite 
fraicheur of your Highnesses face spoiled for all the 
pheasants in Normandy." 

So poor Princess Belle ate her dry mutton-chop off 
her grand silver plate, and drank her cold Water from 
a carved silver goblet, while her governess and ladies- 
in-waiting feasted on pheasant and hare, fish, flesh, and 
fowl, and finished by a hearty dessert and plenty of 
wine. 

" May I have some fruit, madame ? " asked the 
Princess, meekly. 

" No, my sweetest Belle j it breaks my heart to re- 
fuse you, but I dare not 5 you must take care of your 
beauty, my child !*' 

At tea it was the same -, the adorable Princess was 
denied butter, for fear it should cause pimples on her 
fair complexion. Next day she was not allowed to go 
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in the magnificent palace gardens, filled as they were 
with rare birds and splendid flowers, for fear of freckles. 
She was aroused out of her sweetest morning sleep that 
she might have her face bathed in dew, and was obliged 
to sit still for two hours at night while the court hair- 
dresser brushed and papered her hair. She was forced 
to wear gloves always, to keep her hands fair 5 and not 
allowed to play about, for fear of getting too warm. 

" I don't quite like being princess here ! '* said 
Margret to herself. "I can't do as I like. At the 
court-ball last night I was not allowed to dance for 
fear of over-heating myself, and sat in a corner half 
the evening, though I had on the most lovely pink 
satin frock, and diamond combs in my hair ! And my 
bed is so hard 5 besides, I don't like dry bread every 
day, and cold milk and water j and oh ! I hate mutton- 
chops for dinner always ! " 

So saying, she slipped off another pearl from the 
silken string, which rolled away out of the gilded 
door. When Margret followed it, and opened the 
door, she found herself in a very strange room. The 
four comers were filled with terrestrial and celestial 
globes, and an orrery. A huge black board filled one 
side of the room, and the other walls were covered 
with shelves containing lexicons, grammars, and 
courses of study on all the "ologies" that are known 
or invented. There was no glass here to reflect back 









her face and figure, but Margret looked down and 
found herself attired in a dark blue blouse high to her 
throat, and down to her wrists, with a narrow leather 
belt round the waist. Then in came Professor Stein- 
herz and Herr von Krakenfelt to give the Princess 
Bluet her morning lecture on the art of government, 
and the codes of law of all countries under the sun. 
Margret felt her head more than once, in the course of 
her morning's lessons, to see whether it was still whole, 
and her tutors doubtless thought her bewitched, for 
she heard Professor Steinherz mutter to his colleague 
that, *' Princess or not, she was a dummkopf!" and 
Herr von Krakenfelt quite agreed with him, for the 
first time. 

When dinner-time came, she did not find her 
severe morning studies had given her much relish for 
sour cabbage and greasy dishes j and although now she 
was allowed to select for herself, she did not find any- 
thing very tempting. 

After dinner, Frau von Mittelheim gave her an 
illustrated lecture on the deeper mysteries of knitting 
a stocking, and Fraulein Banda helped her to em- 
broider a tobacco-pouch with beads. Then again 
more lessons till bed-time. In fact, all was serious, 
solid, not to say stupid. 

" I shall die here, or go into an everlasting nap, like 
the Sleeping Beauty," yawned Margret^ "so here 





goes for another change, but I shall try a daisy tliis 
time for variety." . 

So saying, she took the tuft of daisies from her 
pocket, and selecting the large Ox-eye from the rest, 
she shook it till all its leaves fell of. As the last white 
petal dropped, the walls crumbled round her as if by 
magic, the globes and books vanished, and she found 
herself sitting on a wild common by a hastily-kindled 
fire of sticks. An old woman sat near her, plucking 
the feathers from a fowl, while another spread some 
newly-washed clothes on the bushes hard by. 

" Go out, Rita,'* cried the old woman, giving her a 
rough push 5 '* there 's some folks coming, and you can 
maybe sell 'em a basket, or tell their fortunes for 'em." 

Poor Margret hung back, frightened by her sudden 
introduction to this wild scene, and horrified at her 
own attire, her sole garments consisting of a ragged 
frock, much too big for her, and a thin patched shawl. 
Her feet were innocent of shoes and stockings, and 
her head of any covering, except a shock of rusty black 
hair. 

*' I should like some dinner," whimpered she. " I 
am very hungry." 

" You idle good-for-nought," shrieked the old 
woman, "youVe on with your airs again, are ye? 
Dinner, indeed ! Here, take that 3 it 's all you '11 have 
to-day, my lady ! " So saying, she flung at her a half- 
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picked bone, and a dry crust. Poor Margret was too 
hungry to be particular, and so she ate her very un- 
palatable fare in silence. A week with the gipsies 
was enough for Margret, their rough, wild ways fright- 
ened her, and their scrambling mode of life was what 
she had not been used to. So, after receiving a sound 
beating from the old gipsy woman one day, she re- 
solved to endure it no longer, and accordingly she shook 
another daisy, a double pink one, and at once found 
herself in a wretched garret in London. 

She soon discovered she had not bettered her condi- 
tion, for her frock was quite as ragged, and not nearly 
so clean even as her gipsy garments j for. in many of 
these wretched human dwellings, even cold water is a 
luxury too great for common use. Her daily food was 
not even so good as that of the gipsies, for stolen 
fowls or ducks were not easy to meet with here 5 
and some days she was obliged to be content with 
only one meal at all ! Instead of the breezy common 
or the shady green lane, her playground now was a 
muddy court, surrounded by high brick walls. Here 
all the forlorn and neglected children of this miserable 
alley met, as it seemed, for the sole purpose of bicker- 
ing over the refuse and rubbish, which, forming their 
stock of toys, consisted of a few oyster shells, some 
bones, and a brick-bat ! 

In the evening, as she stood at the door looking out 
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at the children in the court, she saw little Jim, the 
Sweep, aiming a sharp flint at a dingy sparrow that 
perched on the wall. She caught his arm, and the 
missile fell below the mark, while the sparrow flew off 
unhurt. 

" What did ye touch me for," grinned Jim, spite- 
fully. *' I 'd a hit un in a moment.*' 

''Poor little bird," said Margret, **why should you 
want to hurt it ? I used to save up my crumbs for 
them when I was at home." 

" Did you ? " said Jim. '' How kind of you, to be 
sure ! As you are so obliging, just stand still a minute, 
and see if I can hit you ! " As he spoke, a sharp flint 
came skimming by her head. This was more than 
Margret could bear, so, putting her hand in her 
pocket, she drew out her silken string, and dropped 
another pearl, which rolled out of the door. As she 
stepped across the threshold after it, she found herself 
in a stately garden, under an avenue of lofty trees. 
Once more she was a princess, with maids of honour 
and attendants around her, while a terrific old lady, 
in a huge hoop and powdered head, walked majesti- 
cally by her side. 

" Your Royal Highness must hold your head up, and 
turn out your toes," said she sharply ; " and, dear me, 
I fear you will be humpbacked if you don't keep your 
shoulders back better. Miss MufFet, oblige me by 





fetching Princess Gracia*s back-board and collar. 
Your Royal Highness must wear them out of doors, 
as well as in, for the future ! '* 

Poor Princess Gracia ! She did not find even this 
royal estate very pleasant ; for, having the misfortune 
to have a fine figure, she was allowed no peace or 
natural ease, for fear of spoiling it. She slept on the 
hardest of straw mattresses 5 lay down for some hours 
each day on an inclined plane j wore a back-board 
whenever she walked out, and a steel collar when she 
worked or read in-doors. She stood in the stocks till 
her toes ached, to make her turn out her feet properly, 
and held up her head at the word of command like a 
poodle. Two hours every day did Monsieur Kit teach 
her dancing, and two hours besides did Madame Agile 
exercise her in calisthenics. She lived in a fine palace, 
standing in the midst of a pleasant garden, but she 
enjoyed none of their delights. If she dared to run or 
jump, one of her tutors would cry, " Oh, how sad ! 
Your Royal Highness will never be graceful if you 
throw your limbs about in that fashion ! " And when, 
at meal times, tired out with her exercises or dancing 
lessons, she lounged back wearily in her chair, Madame 
Agile would shriek, " Bring the deportment-chair for 
the Princess; she will be crooked, she will have a 
hump ! " And then the poor child was forced to sit 
on a horrid high seat, about a foot square, with a very 
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high and straight back, so that she could only perch 
on it with great care and pains. 

One day, Madame Severe, her governess, came to 
her, and told her she had discovered a clever artiste, 
who had made her Highness such a pair of corsets, 
that there was little doubt but she would have the 
most elegant figure in the world. Then Madame 
proceeded to put them on, and, by the help of the 
waiting-maids, laced them so tightly that poor Margret 
shrieked for mercy, but finding that they took no heed 
of her struggles and cries, she shook one of her daisies 
in the hope of escaping her persecutors. When the 
storm of white petals ceased, she found herself standing 
on a lonely mountain, near a tarn or pool of clear 
water. She was now the little shepherdess, and led 
her flock out at early morning to distant pastures, 
bringing them home at night to the sheltered fold. 
Fresh as a newly-opened mountain-daisy was this little 
maid J her cheeks as rosy as the healthy crimson- 
tipped leaves of the flower. It was a very pleasant 
life at first from its novelty and change, but it some- 
times grew wearisome and lonely to Margret, who 
was unaccustomed to it. The glorious sunrise that 
tinted the fleecy clouds with such splendid hues of 
rose and purple, found her by herself on the mountain 
side J and the sunset, with its fringes of green and 
gold, left her alone again for the night. She slept in 






a little hut in the midst of her sheep, and lived upon 
the store of bread and goats'-milk cheese that was left 
for her there, while the clear water of the mountain 
tarn filled her little cup. But Margret pined for com- 
panions and friends. " If I had Princess Belle's pink- 
satin frock, all Princess Bluet's learning, and Princess 
Gracia's elegant shape to boot, it would be no use to 
me up here, with only the old ewes and frisky lambs 
to stare at me ! '* said she. 

So she rolled her last pearl off the string, and in 
the twinkling of an eye, found herself once more in 
a splendid palace. Gold flamed on the doors and 
windows, on the ceiling, and on the floor, and bright 
colours vied with each other for the mastery. She 
was now little Princess Stella, the sole heiress of a 
lordly realm, the King, her father, having just expired. 
The warm heart of Margret beat under the pearl- 
broidered boddice of the little new Queen, and there- 
fore, sobbing and weeping passionately, she begged to 
be taken to her dead father. ^' Your Royal Highness 
must calm yourself," said a grave physician, "you 
must remember your duty and subdue your emotions!" 
The poor little shivering child, dressed in sable silk 
and lace, hushed her wailing, and tried to look com- 
posed. Then they smoothed her fair hair, and covered 
it with a crape veil, and, with ladies of honour and 
pages, she was escorted to the chamber of mourning. 
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sable hangings awed and chilled her, so that she could 
scarcely refrain from a second burst of weeping. But 
the grim Lord Chamberlain approached, and in formal 
terms announced that the Council of State was wait- 
ing to do homage to the new Queen. " My head 
aches so," sighed the poor little Princess to one of her 
ladies. But no one could help her, or go through her 
part for her, but they pitied the desolate child, and so 
they bathed her red swollen eyes, and put a glass of 
cool water to her feverish lips, and then they carried her 
silken train, and marshalled her into the state cham- 
ber. Then all the nobles assembled, and haughty 
dukes and grand marquises knelt and kissed the little 
cold hand, and feverish, baby lips, and swore allegiance 
to the helpless child, who gazed at them with her 
frightened dark eyes, and then they held the golden 
crown, that was a world too wide, over the fair, 
drooping locks of their young Sovereign. 

And then, when the trumpets had clanged, the drums 
beat, and the banners waved, in a frightfully confusing 
way, the splendid assembly began to depart, and the 
poor little Princess laid her head on the shoulder of 
one of her ladies, and said, in a timid, weak voice, 
" May I go to bed ? " 

So they ushered her, with great ceremony, into the 
state bedchamber j and one page took off one slipper, 
and another page took off its fellow, with a great many 







bows between, and the pages all retired bowing sepa- 
rately, and the ladies of honour took charge of the 
Princess. Poor, exhausted, little soul, it cost her the 
reception and acknowledgment of three curtsies be- 
fore she could have her train taken off, a curtsey 
between every other article, and six deep reverences 
from the bed chamber- women before she could get her 
nightcap. Margret could bear it no longer, so while 
the silver warming-pan was being solemnly ushered 
towards the grand state-bed, she took advantage of 
the moment, and shook her last Daisy, which was one 
of the kind called a " hen and chickens," — one large 
blossom, with several young daisies growing on short 
stalks out of it. 

And now Margret found herself once more in hei 
own dear old garden, beside the Michaelmas Daisy- 
bush. Her stool stood in the arbour, and her knitting 
was lying on it, only the kitten had caught sight of the 
ball, and by a course of frolicsome play had unwound 
and tangled it in a manner that would cost Margret an 
hour at least to restore to order and smoothness. And 
while she was pinching her arm to see if she were 
really awake, up popped the old Fairy out of thj 
bush } 

'* Well, my dear,'* said she, '* I hope you have 
benefited by your insight of life ; and I daresay you 
have found the existence of a Princess is not without 
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thorns. But you see, my dear, poor people have their 
troubles, as well as rich ones \ and so the best thing 
little folks can do, is to make themselves contented 
and happy, and do what they ought wherever their 
lot is cast. The butterfly does not try to grow a house 
like a snail, nor does the same snail grumble and fret 
because she has a shell instead of wings. At any- 
rate, the human child has one comfort beyond all 
other created things, in the motherly love that is as 
true in the cottage as in the palace, and that beats 
equally beneath silk or cotton. And so, my child, as 
you have your due share of that blessing, you are in 
reality rich indeed, and ought to be as happy as any 
little Princess in the world. And so good-bye to 
you, little Margret, and try to become like the pearl 
drawn from the deep sea, a pure treasure to your 
mother, and live like the contented wayside daisy, 
that smiles cheerfully, whether it be sunny or stormy 
weather ! " 

'* Margret, Margret," cried the loving voice oi 
her mother, "come in, darling, the evening meal is 
spread, and Father is come home." 

Then the Jay having finished his story, their chair- 
man, the Lark, called upon the Butterfly to vary the 
entertainment by singing them a song. The Butterfly 
professed his entire readiness to oblige j but protested 
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he was so hoarse, he could hardly be heard. How- 
ever, he was willing to do his best, and so, in a weak 
voice, he piped forth this song : — 
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OB IN in summer chirped loudly and 
free. 
The leaves were so gieen, and so 

merry felt he ! 
Red was his waistcoat, and brown 
was his coat, 
Sweet was the chirp from his fat little 
throat 1 

The currants were ripe, and the wheat in the ear. 
And bold Robin feasted on all the good cheer ; 
So plump was his breast, and so bright was his eye. 
No rival could match him, or dare to come nigh. 

But winter drew near, and so fierce blew the storm, 
Down fell all the green leaves, so sheltering and warm 5 
The harvest was over, no food could be found. 
And deep lay the pitiless snow on the ground ! 
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Poor Robin grew thin, and his weak little throat. 

From hunger and cold could not utter a note. 

Till beneath the bare boughs, and the bleak stormy 

sky. 
Poor Robin at last dropped down, starving, to die." 

" Well, said the Lark, *' we are much obliged to 
you, I am sure, friend Butterfly, but it is rather a 
doleful-like ditty." 

" Poor little Robin ! " sighed Daisy, *' it is a true 
story, no doubt j for such a sad case often occurs, 1 
fear." 

" It is too late to proceed any further this evening," 
said the Lark, " for the shadows are already very long, 
and we must not tire out our dear little Daisy with 
our prattle. In a very short time the glow-worm will 
be out with his little lamp, and I can already see the 
first faint star. We are all of us rather later than 
usual, and I think Daisy's face looks a little weary, 
so we will dissolve our meeting with a friendly good- 
night/' 

And then they all parted and went their different 
ways, and the Daisy gladly closed her pretty little 
white cap, and shut herself up for the night. 

The next evening the friends assembled as usual 
very punctually, and with one or two additions to their 





number. Tbe Lark was ready, and took the chair 
with hi« accustomed alacrity. 

" Alia," cried he, " my dear little friend the 
Cricket i welcome to our meeting. It is indeed kind 
of you to travel so far away from home to give us the 
pleasure of your company, as well a^, 1 hope, your 
valuable assistance!" 

"Thank you kindly," replied the Cricket, briskly. 
" My friend the Fly told me what was going on, and 
my cousin, the Grasshopper, sent me a message to beg 
me to come ; and so here I am, and I hope our dear 
Dais}' is better? " 

" Indeed I am," replied the Daisy, cheerfully. 
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" much better, thaoks to the kindness of all my good 
friends here ! " 

" Now, my dear fellow," said the Lark, " I don't 
want to interrupt your pleasant chat, but we must pro- 
ceed to business, and time is passing on. Now may I 
call on you for one of your agreeable stories!" 

" With great pleasure," replied the Cricket, and he 
related the tale of — 



The Hand of Qold, and the Tonque 
OF Silver. 

AME Erva was very poor, so poor that 
she was thankful for the shelter of one 
low dark room at the back of David 
Strong's warehouse, wherein she and 
her little orphan daughters could 
dwell. Her husband had died long 
ago^ while the children were in their cradle, 
and she had not been in her lint yoiith then; so 
that she was getting u;> in years now, that they had 
grown up into tall girls of ten years of age. It was 
a very hard and difficult matter by their united labour 
to find bread enough for the little family, and even 
the scanty garments they wore, which did not shield 
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them effectually from the biting, keen blasts, and the 
nipping frosts. But they loved one another, and worked 
hard to be able to keep together, and so they were not 
very miserable. 

One day, however, a rich lady who lived in the 
neighbourhood chanced to drive by in her carriage, and 
she saw the little girls at the door. Now Ella, the 
eldest of the twins, was dark, her eyes and hair were as 
black as sloes, and her cheeks and neck as if they had 
been stained with walnut juice. She had a slender 
figure, and altogether was a graceful, pretty child, 
seeming more fitted for a palace than a cottage. Celia, 
the younger, was as different to her sister as the dawn 
and sunset. She was fair, very fair, with long rich 
golden hair and soft blue eyes, and altogether stouter, 
and more like a pretty little peasant maid than her 
sister. The old lady called to her coachman to drive 
very slowly, and at the end of the street to turn and 
stop at the warehouse door. The man obeyed her, for 
he was, like her other servants, now grown used to her 
whimsical ways. And so, when the carriage turrl^d 
round, he drove back to the door, where the two girls 
were still standing linked together, with their arms 
round each other's waists, and the dark and fair tresses 
mingling together. 

'* What is your name, child ? " inquired the old lady, 
speaking to Ella. The two girls were rather abashed 
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at the sight of the grand carriage stopping at their 
door, and the wizen-looking old woman perched up 
alone inside. But Celia whispered to her sister, " I 
daresay she has come to buy some of Master Strong's 
grand silks, and has gone to the side door by mis- 
take ! " 

" I am Ella," replied the little girl, modestly, *' and 
this is my sister Celia ! " 

" Humph ! a refined voice and manner ! " muttered 
the old lady to herself. ** And have you any parents, 
little Ella? Don't be afraid, I don't mean you any 
harm, child! " 

Celia had shrunk backwards inside the passage, and 
tried to drag Ella with her, but the girl resisted, and 
stood firm, answering the old lady's questions. " We 
have a mother, madam j our father has been dead 
many years." 

"Ask your mother to come to me to-morrow morn- 
ing at eleven o'clock ," said the old lady. '* Here is 
my name and address. Drive on, Ralph. Good-bye, 
my child, and don't let your mother forget." 

Ella answered by a graceful deep curtsey as she 
sprung down from the step of the carriage, which she 
had mounted to receive the card. And then the fine 
carriage drove off with a great clatter and a whirl of 
dust, and after straining their eyes after it till it was 
lost in the distance, the children ran in to their mother 
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open mouthed with the wonderful story. Dame Ervn 
Tieard them with no little surprise, and, putting on her 
spectacle?, spelt out the name and address on Che card, 
"The Lady Truck?, Tha Castle." 

" Perhaps," said she, " the lady is desirous of em- 
ploying a respectable woman to clean or wash, or 
some one to do plain needlework. And though we 
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are poor, all our neighbours can give us a good char- 
acter for honesty. And then, my poor Ella, by winter 
you shall have some new shoes, and Celia, perhaps, have 
a Sunday hood.** Bright visions of hope floated through 
the dreams of the poor mother and her children that 
night, of rare comforts to be purchased by honest, hard 
work, but their wildest visions never pictured the 
reality. When, after a great deal of brushing and 
smoothing, the poor widow had put on her best gown 
— but a dismal pretence of a thing after all — and 
polished up her Sunday-shoes, and made herself look 
as respectable as she could, she set off for the Castle in 
good time. She found her arrival evidently expected, 
for the great door flew open, and a tall, fine man, in 
very grand livery, told her to fenter and follow him. 
Poor Dame Erva had never seen such grandeur before, 
and went on tiptoe over the rich carpet in an ?gony of 
awe. When she reached the old lady's presence, she 
stood humbly at the door, and dared not enter, till the 
old lady sharply desired her to do so, and made her 
stand on the rug opposite the luxurious sofa, on which 
she was huddled up, wrapped in costly shawls and 
furs. 

To Dame Erva's disappointment, and unspeakable 
astonishment, she found the old lady required neither 
scourer nor sempstress, but she required — a child, and 
that child Ella ! 
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" I like her appearance," said she. " and will bring 
her up as a young lady ought to be, and take the sole 
charge and care of her, providing for her at my 
decease." 

Poor Dame Erva could hardly find words to express 
her sense of the old lady's goodness, and sobbed forth 
her thanks incoherently j but also lamented that she 
should see so little of her child, she hardly knew how 
to part with herj and the sisters, twins they were, 
had never known a separate day. 

"I can't take both," snapped the old lady, "and 
you are an unconscionable woman to think of such 
a thing ! " 

Dame Erva, solemnly and truthfully, protested she 
had no thought of such a thing. " Indeed, my lady," 
said she, " I was, with all gratitude for your honour- 
able goodness, thinking only how I could spare one of 
my precious ones. I should die if I lost them both," 
and she began to cry piteously. 

*' You are a foolish woman, I see," snarled the old 
lady, sarcastically ) '' I believe you can't earn simple 
dry bread for yourself, and yet you cry because I take 
away one of your encumbrances ! " 

" I give them the best food I can provide for them," 
cried Erva 5 " and Heaven knows when there is not 
enough, it is I who want, not they, and I would work 
night and day, as long as I had strength, for them, 
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dear lambs, if I could only get employment. But it is 
so hard to part, only she will be better clothed and 
fed, and brought up so nicely. I thank your gracious 
ladyship from my heart, and will pray for you 
night and morning, which is all a poor woman like 
I can do." 

The old lady cut short her remarks, and sent her 
off, desiring her to send Ella back at once. And so 
poor Erva returned to the two eager children, and 
informed them of the result of her visit to the Castle. 
Ella, childlike, was in raptures at the idea of her 
future life, and pictured, in fancy, the grand rooms 
she would live in, and the fine dresses she would 
wear. 

'' But we shall miss you so, Ella ! " wept poor little 
Celia. - " I shall have no one to play with, or walk 
with, now. Oh, Ella ! we have slept on the same 
pillow, and never been away from each other 
before ! " 

" Never mind, Celia," replied Ella, gaily, ** I shall 
send you all sorts of pretty things ; and, some day, I 
will fetch mother and you for a ride in the carriage, 
it will be like Cinderella, you know ! " 

And so Ella was taken to the Castle, and adopted 
by the old lady, dressed in fine clothes, and fed on 
dainty fare, — and taught all sorts of graces and ac- 
complishments, which she acquired rapidly ; although 
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alas ! she gradually lost the old affection for home 
and interest in the past. She came, at very long 
intervals only, to see her mother, and was then more 
occupied in keeping her silken robe from any contact 
with the stone floor, and her velvet mantle from being 
crumpled by their embraces, than in allowing the old 
warm love for those who had once been all in all to 
her. She brought presents with her, and many com- 
forts for her mother and sister 5 but they were given 
so carelessly and coldly, that it almost hurt her tender 
mother to receive them. Indeed, Ella seemed to be 
indulged in every whim by the capricious old lady, 
and flung about her money with such lavish pro- 
fusion that the neighbours named her ** Golden- 
hand ! " 

" With all her gold and her graces," muttered old 
Trotta, their neighbour, "give me Celia, with her 
gentle voice and loving words. I am sure she, if any 
one is, ' Silvertongue.' " 

These names clung to the girls, and proved that 
they were indeed aptly bestowed. As years rolled on, 
they grew up into women, each in their different 
station, and as utterly dissimilar in hearts and persons 
as twins are generally supposed to be alike. The old 
lady died, and left Ella a handsome fortune at her 
own uncontrolled disposal j and the vain girl, who 
cared for nothing but idle pleasure and extravagance. 
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Still kept her title of Goldenhand^ and proved her right 
to it. She would lavish large sums on the folly of a 
moment, and grow weary of it in a week. Of course 
she was the mark of many designing people, and having 
no very solid judgment of her own, had few to guide 
her aright. She married a young man of title, utterly 
in defiance of her mother s warnings, and he soon made 
her fortune wings to fly away upon, and then poor 
Goldenhand's sorrows began, nor did they end but with 
her life. 

As for Silvertongue, her gentleness and sweet disposi- 
tion made friends for her wherever she went, — not very 
rich helpers, perhaps, but real friends, who loved her, 
and sought diligently to aid her in the lowly but in- 
dustrious course she had before her. To her mother 
she was a solace and strength beyond description, her 
unwearied nurse, and cheerful companion. And if 
they were not wealthy, and could not live in a grand 
castle, and feed on sumptuous fare, they had their own 
humble but happy home, and their simple fare was 
partaken together with thankful hearts. Silver tongue's 
pleasing, modest manner always insured her respect and 
attention, and her skilful needlework became in great 
request. And at last, she was in such good and 
constant employ, that she was able to remove her aged 
mother to a very comfortable abode, and surround 
her with all the little luxuries her feebleness needed. 
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She never wanted work or help^ for if there was any- 
thing required to be well and carefully done, people 
were sure to say, " Oh, we will take it to Celia ; she is 
punctual, and very particular : and then it is worth 
employing her, if only for the sake of her gentle man* 
ner and courteous words 1 *' 

And this was no more than Celia's due, for wherever 
there was sorrow or sickness, her gentle voice was to 
be heard, speaking comfort and soothing, so that the 
sick person and the mourner blessed her as she came 
and went on her offices ot love. W herever there were 
quarrels or disputes, her soft words turned away wrath, 
and her mild counsel made peace : so that at last it 
was enough to say, " Here comes Silvertongue ! " to 
make the angry disputes cease, and the passionate words 
die away unuttered on the lips. So that she earned her 
name abroad as well as at home, where her sweet 
voice read the holy words, or sung the psalms that 
made such music in her aged mother's ears. 

'' I reflect upon myself sorely," would poor Dame 
Erva say, " that I let my child Ella go from me. 
Better a crust together, than plenty and apart. But I 
did it for her good. I thought I would not be justified 
in keeping such good fortune from her, but I see my 
mistake now. Alas, my poor little Goldenhand ! 
your lot is not so happy as your foolish mother had 
imagined ! " 
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''Dear mother," replied Celia, '^we will try and 
tempt Ella back to us again. Now that her cruel 
husband has so forsaken her, and her fortune is all 
spent, she has no home, and may be inclined to return ^ 
and we will try and make her happy at last. We 
shall again be what we were in youth, and be all to- 
gether in peace ! " 

Dame Er\'a sighed doubtfully as she listened to the 
loving sister's hopeful words ^ and old Trotta said, 
wisely nodding her head, " Ah, neighbour, the proverb 
is right, ' It is better to have silver on the tongue, than 
gold in the hand ! ' " 

" Thank you, friend Cricket," said the Lark j ''I 
have heard more lively stories from you j but, however, 
let that pass. You have at least given us something to 
think about." 

" I should like to have known more of poor Ella's 
fate," remarked the gentle Daisy. 

*' It was not a happy one," replied the Cricket, ''and 
therefore it is as well to end as it does ! " 

'* I am rejoiced," said the Lark, ^' to see a visitor 
amongst us I hardly expected so early ; but I may say 
all our friends (and here he bowed to the Mouse, Frog, 
and Cricket) have set aside their usual hours and habits 
for our convenience. Now, my dear Moth, will you 
indulge us with a song? " 
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" I do not sing in public," replied the Moth, with 
hesitation, ''or rather, I do not sing at all, for my 
voice is so weak, — however, I think I can recollect an 
old-fashioned rhyme my mother used to hum, and I 
shall be very pleased to sing it, if you will excuse it, 
and next call on some more worthy person to give you 
something better ! " And then, in a little low hum- 
ming voice, like that of a mother hushing off her rest- 
less babe to rest, he murmured the following : — 
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OWSLIP tea ! oh cowslip tea ! 
That 's the sweetest drink for me ! 
Let who will for wine decree. 
Give, oh give me, cowslip tea ! 

Cowslip tea is pure and fine. 
Better far than nectared wine 5 
Sweets of sun, and air, and rill. 
Do that golden chalice fill. 




Growing ever fresh and fair. 
Cowslips live on sun and air j 
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All the breath and balm of spring, 
To their yellow goblets cling : 

Pluck them daintily and lay 
In the pleasant shade away, 
Till that pleasant hour when we 
Celebrate our cowslip tea ! 




"Thank you, dear little Moth," cried the Daisy, 
" you have sung me a little song as pretty as yourself, 
and I thank you so much." 

The little brown Moth nestled close to her and re- 
plied, '* You are very kind to be so easily pleased, dear 
Daisy. I am only a poor insignificant little thing, and 
neither see nor hear so much as others do, because, you 
know, I only come out in the evening. But I would 
do anything that lay in my power to amuse you, be- 
cause you are so gentle and kind, and you never flap 
me away, or shut yourself up from me, as those big 
Canterbury Bells and proud Foxgloves do sometimes!" 

" And now,'* said the Lark, " I have the honour to 
introduce to your notice a feathered friend of mine j a 
gentleman of unlimited powers of conversation. He is 
about to favour us with a short tale, from which I have 
no doubt we shall derive pleasure and profit. Silence, 
my friends, the Corncrake is going to relate to us the 
true version of — 
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The Banquet of the Birds. 

-fNCE upon a time, all the Birds agreed 
to have a great banquet, that they 
might welcome the visit of their 
King, the Eagle, to his dominions. 
And accordingly the Magpie was 
sent round as a herald to summon 
all the feathered fowls within reach. 
Thi; first idea that entered into their heads 
' look after their personal attire, and 
therefore there was such a pluming of wings, and 
brushing up of top-knots, as had not occurred since the 
famous " At Home " of the Peacock ! It is only for- 
tunate it did not happen to be the moulting season, or, 
in the energy of their brushing and picking, half the 
feathers would have been pulled, twisted, twiddled, 
and tu^ed out of their plumed apparel. 

When every feathered biped had polished himself, 
or herself, off, (for the females had each their recog- 
nised perch in the Bird Parliament,} they presented a 
very smart array. At first some little discussion arose 
from the Rooks and Crows voting so unanimously for 
deep mourning, which the Goldfinch and Jay pro- 
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tested was not fitting attire at a court jubilee j but the 
zealous intervention of the Wagtails, who being in 
lively black and white agreed a little with both sides, 
made matters moK smooth, and toned down the dif- 
ference. The Pheasants, Peacocks, Kingfishers, &c., 
exhibited their select and elegant costumes with great 
satisfaction, and gave an air of festive brilliance to the 
whole assembly. This matter, therefore, being ami- 
cably set at rest, all would have proceeded as smoothly, 
if a stupid little Woodpigeon had not arisen, and 
bawled out, '* Question, question ! how about the 
nests ? " 

Then up rose Tomtit, and bade the Woodpigeon 
look at home at her own loose sticks ! So there was 
as pretty a commotion, and chorus of twitter, scream, 
and chirp, as could well be, till the very stones of the 
old quarry cried *' For shame ! " which hushed the 
malcontents a little. Taking advantage of the tempo- 
rary lull, the Missel-Thrush then began a voluble 
oration on the necessity there was that all nests should 
be set in order. The Plover and Lapwing retorted 
that this was absurd, because some folks were not so 
delicately brought up as others, and liked not to live in 
such grand show-houses ! The Partridge and Phea- 
sant seconded this amendment, and protested some 
people only wished for an opportunity to exhibit their 
fine mansions. The Magpie, in a great twitter, said 
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she hoped a house-to-house inspection was not contem- 
plated j whereon Tomtit pointedly asked her what she 
was so afraid of. Then the rout began over again, 
till the Woodpecker smoothed over matters a little by 
saying, that although he did not build a nest, he lived 
in a hole in a tree, and was, therefore, a householder 
too, but he did not see any need for the matter to be 
called before the meeting at all. *' Hear i hear !" cried 
the Cuckoo, which made every one laugh so, knowing 
that she always laid in other people's nests, that good 
humour was once more restored. 

Then up got the Sparrow, and moved that the nest 
question be discussed that day six weeks! The Yellow 
Hammer eagerly seconded the motion ; and their 
Speaker, the Starling, therefore ruled, with the unani- 
mous consent of the assembly, that the next matter 
entered upon should be that of supply. And every- 
body had a word to say on that score : — the Rooks 
cawed their vote for grubs and flies au naturel ; the 
Gulls shrieked out their recommendation of fish 3 the 
Owl proposed mice, and such " small deer ; " the 
Bullfinch suggested flower buds ; the Thrush, snails ; 
the Robin, crumbs j the Blackbird, cherries 5 the 
Sparrow, wheat 5 and the Kite, carrion. 

And they all maintained their opinions in the most 
vociferous way possible, so that there seemed no hope 
of a decision, until the Speaker, in despair, requested 
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that every member would bring their contribution, 
and then they should be all mingled together in one 
huge heterogeneous stew> that, containing all the de- 
sired elements, would be sure to be generally satis- 
tactory to all. This proposal certainly put an end to all 
further discussion, if such was the Speaker's object, 
and away flew each individual, busily intent on pro- 
curing the most costly and showy item of the feast. 

That they all succeeded in their hunting pursuit, 
there is little need to say, and each came back laden 
with as much as he could carry. The Owl and his 
sons brought two or three brace of fine fat barn mice j 
the Gulls contributed a take of fish, herrings in par- 
ticular, and the Blackbird supplied a good quantity of 
his favourite fruit. The Thrush brought almost more 
snails than could be disposed of 3 and the Rooks, Crows, 
and Ravens went and came, till slugs, beetles, and worms 
were a drug in the market ! The Bullfinch provided 
a good stock of flower-buds, and the Sparrow gave 
wheat enough to feed all the company. The Robin 
modestly added his mite of crumbs, and the Kite 
brought a rabbit and part of a lamb in such a state of 
*' high keeping," that the whole air was scented for a 
mile round. 

All the contributions were put into a large hollow 
in the rock, and the Rain and Sun having been called 
upon for their help^ came readily and gave it. The 
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Rain filled the hollow full of water, which the Sun 
warmed nearly to boiling pitch, and, meanwhile, every 
bird had a claw in the stew 1 There was such a 
stirring, and messing, and seasoning, as had never been 
known before 5 but> sad to relate, in spite of all their 
efforts, the result was such a horrible mess of broth 
that the boldest of them dared not venture to put a bill 
in it. It was a dreadful disappointment, and, as usual, 
they all laid the blame on each other. 

*' Had it not been for your coarse grain, it would 
have been very good ! '* said the Blackbird to the 
Sparrow, — who replied tartly, 

*^ It was your sour cherries that turned everything 
acid ! '' 

" What you wanted your disgusting slimy snails 
put in for/' said the Bullfinch to the Thrush, *' I really 
cannot imagine." 

'' They are ten times more nourishing and delicious 
than your unripe buds ! " retorted the Thrush. 

" It's those nasty slugs and beetles that have spoiled 
the stew ! *' remarked the Owl, sagaciously. 

It 's your mice ! " cried all the Rooks and Crows. 
It 's the fish 5 the horrible salt, rank fish ! *' cried 
the little Birds in chorus. 

'' It 's not the fish 3 they were fresh caught, and 
good," vociferated the Gulls. "It's all your horrid 
crawling things that have spoiled it." 








'*! know why you have failed in your cookery," 
said the Field- Fare. "You did not put in any juniper 
berries ! " 

"It's nothing of the kind," piped the weak voice of 
the Robin. '* It 's owing to that dreadfully high meat 
the Kite put in ! " 

Then all the Birds present fell upon the Kite, and 
vowed it was his doing j and a most hideous clatter 
they all made of it, so that the Kite was glad to 
escape, mentally vowing to return in the cool of the 
evening, and taste it himself. 

** Well," said the Owl, " we must resign all hopes 
of the royal banquet, for I saw the Eagle fly by just 
now. No doubt, as there was no one ready to re- 
ceive him, he went on his way further, and passed 
while you were all quarrelling together. So the 
best thing we can all do now is to return to our 
homes, with the satisfaction that we have at least 
illustrated one old proverb — ' Too many cooks spoil 
the broth ! ' '' 

Now the Owl was a great authority among all the 
Birds for his great wisdom, and no one thought of 
disputing his advice, so they all flew peaceably home. 
But at night the Kite returned, and tasted the aban- 
doned stew. 

" It 's not bad after all ! " said he, as he made a 
hearty supper. 
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My Pels. 



" I did not tliiok much of that story. Did you ? " 
whispered the Sparrow to the Frog. " The Corncrake 
may be very lively and clever, but he has not showed 
his entertaining powers here ! " 

"I think not, indeed," replied tlie Frog, with a yawn, 
"I declare I'm almost asleep. But see, the Lark u 
going to call for a song 1 " 

Then the chairman called upon the Bat, who was 
present, for a song ; a request with which he good- 
naturedly complied as follows : — 



JAy Pet?. 




HALL 1 show you my pets i I '11 

begin with the first. 
The sweetest white spaniel that ever 

was nursed, 
As soft as the finest floss silk is his hair. 
And his eyes I can only to diamonds 

compare. 
He will fetch, and will carry, will gambol 

sleep by the fire, and bask in the sun ! 
tired for a walk, or to play, 
always good-tempered, and lively, and gay ! 
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In this a most worthy example he sets 
And thus he deserves to be first of my pets ! 

The second is Minnie, a fine Persian cat ; 

As sleek as rich satin, as black as my hat. 

She brings me her kittens to look at, and purrs. 

For she fancies there never were kittens like hers I 

I 'v'3 a pretty white rabbit, as tame as the rest. 

Who likes to be talked to and gently caressed} 

lie v/ill run round the room and come back at my call. 

And play hke the kittens at hunting a ball ! 

With his dark liquid eyes, and his long graceful ears, 

Not the least of them all in my eyes he appears ! 

Then there *s Dick, the canary, and Tommy, the dove, 

I hardly know which of the two I most love ; 

For Dick is so pretty, — as yellow as gold. 

And he sings a few nightingale's notes I am told. 

He will perch on my finger and daintly sip 

From a teaspoon his syrup, or eat from my lip ! 

And Tommy is also as tender and tame. 

He will come in an instant on calling his name, 

And coo to me, swelling his soft little breast j 

I hardly can tell which I value the best ! 

I have five little fishes of silver and gold, 
The prettiest things you did ever behold 1 





They will swim to the side at my tap, to be fed. 

And quarrel quite fiercely for morsels of bread ! 

But my dearest and pet, far above all the rest. 

Is Zilla my pony, I love her the best. 

She gallops and trots as 1 please, suits her pace. 

If I wish for a canter, or long for a race 

On the road, in the meadow, or over the sand. 

Little matters to her, so I have her in hand ! 

And when homeward returned and dismounted, she'll 

place 
Her sleek nose in my hand with the prettiest grace ! 
As she said, '' Little mistress, I brought you secure. 
And have earned a kind word and fond pat, I am sure!" 
Oh I love them all dearly, and every day 
To each in succession a visit I pay. 
And see to their comfort, take care they are fed 
With their favourite food, seed, meat, apples, or bread. 
E'en Robinson Crusoe ne'er felt half so fine 
As I do while I rule o'er these dear pets of mine ! 

The Bat had quite a sharp, high, little voice, and he 
really made quite a sensation among all the company, 
and was most loudly and heartily applauded when he 
had finished. 

"And now, my dear friends,'* said the Lark, "we 
are near the close of the evening, and our dear friend. 




the Daisy, and I have had a long conversation. She 
heartily thanks you all for your delightful endeavours 
to amuse her, and begs to assure you, she is perfectly 
recovered from her late indisposition. She cannot 
think of taxing the patience of her friends any further, 
after the incessant and continual efforts they have 
made, and therefore the next story will conclude the 
meeting, the object having been effected for which 
this and the foregoing ones took place. With this 
expression of her genuine appreciation of all your 
kindness, I close the remarks she has desired me to 
make, and call upon our esteemed friend, the Snail, 
to give us a tale.'* 

The Snail slowly and carefully pushed his horns 
out of his shell, and settling himself comfortably on 
a very large dock leaf, he began as follows : — 
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NCE upon a time there was a young 
Prince, the only child of his parents, 
and the old King and Queen doted 
upon him, accordingly, with the 
lV^C5rSto<"^ most entire idolatry. They spared 
d/J^ ^° trouble or expense to gratify 

j/ even his slightest whims, and could he have 
\ changed his really good and sweet disposition, 

he must infallibly have been spoiled. 
He had the finest stud of horses in the kingdom, 
and the best pack of hounds to boot. He possessed 
country seats in the provinces, shooting-boxes on the 
moors, and yachts on every river in his father's do- 
minions. He had been most carefully educated by the 
first masters in every art and accomplishment suitable 
to his high rank. He sang splendidly, painted like an 
artist, danced like Terpsichore's favourite pupil, rode, 
hunted, and shot to perfection, besides being acquainted 
with all the literature in the world. He was, moreover, 
gifted with an exceedingly handsome face and graceful 
figure, and had such charming manners, that he was 
reckoned the most charming young Prince in the 





world. He had been christened " Prince Perfect " in 
his infancy, and seemed really destined to reahse the 
title. 

As soon as he came of age, the wise counsellors of 
the King laid their heads together solemnly in con- 
clave assembled, and decided that it was high time he 
should form a suitable alliance, and they commissioned 
the chief minister to lay their suggestions before the 
monarch. This being done with all due solemnity, the 
King laid the matter before the Queen, and eventu- 
ally, the royal pair highly approving of the idea, the 
young Prince was spoken to upon the subject. He 
very dutifully replied that he was quite ready to accede 
to the wishes of their Majesties, even in this particular, 
provided the lady selected should be young and pretty, 
and not possessed of a sharp tongue. So, then, the 
ministers undertook to procure the portraits of all the 
most lovely princesses in the world, but the Prince 
stopped them, and forbade them to do so. He was 
rather eccentric in his notions, and though he lived 
centuries before this age of photographs, he had an 
utter contempt for all pictured faces. 

" I will go," said he, '^ and judge for myself of the 
charms of the different fair ones. I am not a King 
yet, and therefore it will be quite proper for me to set 
out on my travels, and choose a bride for myself. I 
am sure the King, my father, has sufficient confidence 





in my judgment to feel that I shall not make a choice 
that will cast any disgrace on him." 

So he went to the King and Queen, and very 
respectfully and affectionately laid his wishes and 
plans before them, which met with their entire ap- 
proval. The King gave immediate orders for a splen- 
did suite to be arranged, and a superb vessel was to 
be got ready j but the Prince humbly begged that he 
might not be embarrassed by a state corf^ge, 

" I wish/* he said, " to travel incognito, and, by so 
doing, gain some little knowledge of the world, as well 
as of the fair bevy of royal beauties I am to inspect. 
Should I be so fortunate as to see a lady possessing all 
the charms of mind, as well as of person, that I desire, 
I will immediately send a messenger to your Majesty, 
and request that my suite may come to me, that I may 
present a fitting appearance as becomes your royal heir. 
Till then, I am only desirous of seeming a plain noble- 
man on his travels. Your Majesty will deeply gratiiy 
me if you will consent to this request." 

His desire was so reasonable, that the King could not 
refuse it, and the grand preparations were therefore 
ordered to stand over for the present. The young 
Prince made his few simple arrangements, and after 
packing his wardrobe for travelling in what was the 
equivalent in the days of ** Once upon a time " for our 
modern carpet-bag, he set out on his journey, taking 
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with him but one servant. The King and Queen in- 
sisted on his furnishing himself amply with money, 
begged him to send them word of his proceedings 
whenever he could, and then took a tender leave of 
him, with many tears and embraces. 

He embarked on board a small frigate set apart for 
his especial use, which was to take him to the island of 
Stolida, his first destination. He was tired with his 
day's occupaiion, and the parting with his parents, 
who loved him as fondly as if they had not been 
royally bom, and so he turned into his cabin very 
early and went to bed. And no sooner were his eyes 
closed than he had a remarkable dream 5 not the least 
curious thing being, that having awoke from it, on 
dropping asleep again, it was repeated exactly, and 
even a third time, without varying in the least par- 
ticular. He thought he was walking in the palace 
garden, and that suddenly a majestic lady appeared 
before him, and informing him that she was the 
Fairy who had charge of his fortunes, she was ready 
to introduce him to the fair lady who was des- 
tined to be his princess. The Prince thought in his 
dream that he bowed low to the Fairy, and eagerly 
entreated her to be as good as her word ; on which, 
with her wand, she touched a little tuft of green leaves 
at his foot, and directly there sprang from it a fair 
purple violet, fragrant and fresh, with the pearls of 






dew glistening on its lovely petals. It grew and grew 
till it fairly reached a giant growth, and then suddenly 
unclosing, it showed a lovely girl seated in its purple 
depths. The young Prince had never beheld such an 
exquisite creature before, and clasped his hands in 
rapture at her charms. The • beauties of his royal 
mother's court were graceful and stately enough, with 
eyes like diamonds, and necks like the swan's, and they 
were attired in silk and brocade, which rustled as they 
moved waving their elegant feather fans in their fair 
hands, while they glittered from head to foot with 
sparkling jewels. But this sweet girl, on whom his 
delighted eyes now rested, was robed in simple white, 
with a lily in her glorious golden hair, and a rose at 
her girdle. She might be the merest cottage girl in 
his father's realm, but her beauty outshone all the 
glittering host of courtly dames he had known. She 
was as fresh and lovely as an exquisite newly opened 
rose with all the dew of the morning on it, and her 
enchanting smile, which was accompanied by a timid 
blush, seemed to promise a heart as fresh and inno- 
cent. The Fairy gave him but scant time to gaze on 
all the charms of the fair girl, for at a touch of the 
wand the purple petals closed like a royal velvet 
canopy over the delicate form, and the flower grew 
smaller and smaller, till it was hidden again amidst its 
leaves. 
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" Oh, gracious madam," cried Prince Perfect, in 
his dream, as he knelt at the Fairy's feet, "who 
is this paragon of loveliness] Is she indeed destined 
for me, — if you have only showed her to me to 
tempt me, you have indeed ruined my hopes of hap- 
piness for life, for to see her once, is to forget her no 



more ! " 




" Prince," repHed the Fairy, with a satisfied air, " 1 
am rejoiced that my beloved ward pleases you. I do 
indeed destine her for you, hut I intend you to seek for 
her. Blessings that come unsought are rarely appre- 
ciated as they should be, more especially by such 
fortune's favourites as yourself. I therefore desire you 
to prosecute your search, assuring you that, at the 
right moment, you shall receive the hand of the fair 
Viola as your reward. Meanwhile, that you may 
Judge justly ot all the fair claimants to your favour, I 
will bestow on you this magic flower. Lay this on 
your fair one's heart, and when it unfolds its blos- 
soms, you will have found the object of your search, 
disguised perhaps, but still the same." 

And then the Prince awoke suddenly and found 
himself in his little cabin. He was inclined at first 
to make light of his dream, but that to his surprise he 
found on awakening in the morning a beautiful purple 
violet bud on his pillow. He accordingly made up hia 
mind that his dream would come true, a conclusion to 
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which his ardent wishes, as well as his hopes, inclined 
him to come. 

Time would fail us were we to follow the Prince 
during all his travels through various countries, the 
several courts of which he visited in his search for the 
fair Viola. In the island of StoHda he heard the most 
wondrous praises of the Princess Dolinda, and he ob- 
tained admission to the court, and for the first time 
perceived what gross flatterers courtiers can be. The 
vaunted Princess had high cheek-bones, a triangular 
nose, and staring eyes, and hair that would have spun 
capitally into whip-cord, so he did not even approach 
her with his charmed flower, but proceeded on his 
travels. He went through Fritterland, and beheld the 
Princess Ephemera, but though she was very beautiful, 
he perceived her feeble frivolity, and therefore did not 
marvel that his violet remained closed upon her heart. 
From thence he proceeded to Veneeria, to visit Prin- 
cess Glossa, but it was such a wretched little make- 
shift court, and there was such an assumption of rigid 
state, combined with such pitiful meanness, that he was 
glad to get away. Princess Glossa was as great a fal- 
sity as the rest, for when he laid the charmed violet 
on her heart, as he danced with her, the magic flower 
almost withered up, though by its potency he was able 
to detect the false hair and teeth of the apparently 
young princess. From this court he proceeded on a 
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long tour, meeting with but the same ill success, till at 
last one day, while on board his vessel on his way to 
a distant port, a fearful storm arose. The masts were 
snapped, and washed from the deck, the rudder gone, 
and she lay a mere log at the mercy of the waves, 
which finally grounded her on a wild sandy beach. 

Her exhausted crew, with poor Prince Perfect, 
managed to swim ashore, and, after resting a while, 
they made the best of their way inland to seek food 
and shelter, as night was fast coming on. They soon 
reached a cluster of miserable huts, where the crew 
speedily found food and shelter, while the Prince 
turned towards a low hovel that stood some way 
apart, and begged admission. An old woman opened 
the door, and somewhat charily admitted him, and 
bade him sit down by the miserable fire of sticks that 
smouldered on the hearth. A young girl, who seemed 
to be her daughter, came eagerly forward, and kindly 
and pitifully tended on the shipwrecked wanderer, 
setting before him all the poor fare they had. Her 
sweet, low voice and gentle kindness gained a warm 
response from the unfortunate Prince, who despaired 
of again seeing his nativ© land, or being able to obtain 
the object of his search. In his secret heart he was 
thinking that, as hard fate had thrown him thus poor 
and friendless on this barren coast, and deprived him 
of all means of regaining his former rank, he might 
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not be utterly unhappy, while he could be near the 
gentle and loving girl who had so generously cared for 
the forlorn stranger. He had scarcely turned over 
these thoughts in his mind, when, with a loud clap of 
thunder, the Fairy appeared before him with an angry 
countenance. 

*' Prince," said she, " is it thus you keep faith to 
my lovely ward? Does the first serious misfortune 
overwhelm you like this ? '* 

" Madam," replied the Prince, firmly, but respect- 
fully, " I have not been wanting in either courage or 
perseverance ; I have sought through every court in the 
civilised world, and each Princess I have seen has 
scarcely needed the ordeal of the charmed flower. I 
am weary of the hollow pomp and vanity of them all 5 
and as it seems the fair Viola can never be mine, I will 
even cast my fortunes here, and content myself with a 
simple fisherman's life among these innocent peasants.** 

"And can you. Prince Perfect, forego your rank and 
station for the sake of a miserable fisher girl like this ?" 
demanded the Fairy, sternly. 

" She possesses the goodness and charity of an angel, 
madam," replied the Prince, " and they become her 
more than the purple of the most royal pnncess ever 
bom." 

'' Nay, then," replied the Fairy, half smiling, " a 
wilful man must have his way, and you must e'en 
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turn fisher. But first of all, lay your violet on this 
girfs heart and test her worth !" 

The Prince readily obeyed, and beheld the fair 
purple leaves of the violet bud unclose, and grow, curl- 
ing round the fair girl until they formed a rich violet 
velvet train, and her coarse gown changed to shining 
white robes, and the Prince knew he beheld the object 
of his long search, the fair Viola, and flew to clasp her 
in his arms. 

" Take her, Pnnce Perfect," cried the Fairy. " I 
promised you should find her ; but such rare blossoms 
as these do not spring in the artificial atmosphere of 
courts. You have travelled the world round in search 
of happiness, and yet it lay at your very door-step. 
For know you are in your native island. Behind yon- 
der green hill stretch your own palace gardens, and 
there your royal parents are already impatiently wait- 
ing you. And now may every happiness attend you 
both. You have had some experience of the worth- 
lessness of grandeur and state without real love and 
goodness. Let it be your endeavour to draw round 
you a court that shall be more distinguished for noble- 
ness of heart than of rank, and beauty of mind than of 
person ! " 

And Prince Perfect and his fair Viola lived very 
happily ever after, fulfilling the desire of the wise 
Fairy, and having a goodly line of noble sons and 
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fair daughters to carry down their virtues to pos- 
terity ! 

The assembled party unanimously gave a vote of 
thanks to the Snail for his story, and the Daisy de- 
clared she was quite grieved to think it was the last. 
She could only say she heartily thanked all her dear 
good friends for the very great trouble they had taken 
for her amusement. Slie was equally sure that they 
would be gratified to know then efforts had been 
crowned with success, for Dr Camomile had that 
day pronounced her cure complete. Here she was 
interrupted by a loud burst of applause from all her 
assembled friends, who made quite a large concourse 
round her. She then fluttered her pretty little white 
petals, and told them she hoped they had not met for 
the last time, for that she should be only too thankful 
to see them meet again for a similar purpose — to tell 
stories and amuse one another, when she hoped to add 
her mite of amusement to the rest, and she thought 
there were a few outside their own circle who would 
be also glad to join with them. In conclusion, she 
could only take a very affectionate leave of them, and 
thank them very cordially for the pleasure they had 
given her in telling her so many stories, and singing 
her so many songs ! 

And up got the Lark, and said, as chairman, he had 
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hitherto called upon others to contribute to the amuse- 
ment of their dear little Daisy, but that he by no 
means wished to escape the pleasant task himself, 
and therefore, to close the proceedings a little more 
cheerfully, he should call upon himself for a song. 

The assembled throng applauded this speech very 
heartily, and accordingly the I,ark arose, and in his 
very best manner sang the following little song, which 
closed the proceedings : — 



The I^ark'p Sonq. 

AP, tap, tap, at your window ! 

Why do you lie in bed. 
While the eastern sky is glowing 
With its beautiful gold and red ' 
I 'm going up high 
In the clear blue sky; 
And I 've called to ask as 1 pass by 
Why your eyelids keep 
Shut up in sleep. 
When all the world is awaking! 

The Bee has long been busy 
With the earliest of the flowers. 
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And the youvg birds twitter loudly 
In the chesnut's shady bowers ; 

And I sing and fly. 

Up far and high. 
Till I seem but a speck in the distant sky. 

And the first song heard 

From a little bird 
Is while all the world is awaking ! 
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